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JAMES G. CLARE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have a predominance of the vital and 
mental temperaments, which serve to give 
health of body, pathos to the feelings, and 
activity of the mind. You are naturally 
healthy ; have a fine pair of lungs, good diges- 
tion, free circulation, ant a comparatively 
strong frame. 

You are organized to endure a great amount 
of hardship, provided you obey the laws of | 
health, and labor enough to keep yourself 
hardy ; but you want your appropriate food, 
at least eight hours of sleep, and everything 
favorable to a harmonious action of the phys- 
ical system. You can not bear stimulants, 
can not do with little sleep, and can not work PORTRAIT OF JAMES G. CLARK. 
well under annoyances and vexations. 

You are sensitive and susceptible in a high | an occupation which brought you in contact | ant, or calculated to chafe your sensibilities, 
degree to pleasure and pain, and if you had | with any person or thing which was unpleas- | you would wear out and break down, on the 
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same principle that a single fly will annoy a 
horse more than the heavy load which he is 
drawing, or that a badly-fitting saddle or har- | 
ness will take away his strength more than 
the burden he carries or draws. 

You have what we sometimes ca)l an ora- | 
torical or poetical temperament, namely: ar- 
dor along with refinement ; strength interwoven 
with sensitiveness or sensibility. Your head 
is large, but with your large body and healthy 
temperament, your brain is well sustained. 
You have an intimate sympathy with things, 
and you see nothing in the wide realm of na- 
ture which has not a bright side or an inter- 
esting aspect. Even a faded leaf, which the 
wind contemns, is to you a history and a study ; 
hence, wherever you go, your eyes are wide 
open and your ears on the alert to eatch every 
sight and sound which nature or art can give. 

You are exceedingly fond of natural his- 
tory ; would study flies and ants as well as 
elephants and whales. You are fond of micro- 
scopic inspection, and often detect subjects of 
interest which are usually overlooked even by 
sharp observers. Nothing escapes your obser- 
vation. The organs along the brow are ex- 
ceedingly well developed, and hence you 
gather knowlekge of external things more 
rapidly than ninety-nine men in a hundred. 
The next range of organs above is largely 
developed ; Eventuality, which treasures facts ; 
Locality, which remembers places, and denotes 
a fondness for traveling and geography; and 
Time, which measures duration. Your Order 
also is large, which renders you systematical 
and disposed to classify and arrange all your 
knowledge. You have large Constructive- 
ness; are by nature a mechanic; and so 
sharp an observer are you, that you learn 
everybody’s trade by observation, and could 
pick up the tools of almost any mechanic, and 
do a good job the first time. You could learn 
to make a boot while a man would be making 
one, or to shoe a horse by seeing one shod. 
Not that you would not improve by experi- 
ence ; but you are one of a thousand for apti- 
tude in manual dexterity. You are not a blind 
imitator—indeed, you are original in many 
things. More than most men you follow the 
bent of your own life and mind, and when you 
watch an artificer with a view to repeat what 
he does, you look at the cutting edge of his 

_tools—not at his elbows or his hands. You 
repeat what he does rather than how he does it. 

You are a critic of character. Your first 
impression of a stranger lasts your lifetime, and 
seldom needs modification. Your Comparison 
being large, you are critical and discriminating 
in respect to arguments, illustrations, analyses, 
resemblances, and differences. You have a 
delicate sense of fitness, and a remarkable 
power of combination. As an artist, you 
would group men, animals, and things harmo- 
niously ; as a mechanic, would combine me- 











chanical appliances, and put a great deal of 


machinery in a small space, and make one 
part subservient to many ends. 

Your Language is large, but you are not 
especially voluble in speech. You generally 
use the right word in the right place and time. 
As a writer, you are compact, and rarely mis- 
use a word, or use two where one will answer 
as well. 

Your Benevolence and Spirituality are your 
leading qualities—the first giving sympathy, 
pity, and kindness, the other lifting your mind 
up into the sphere of the unseen and holy; 
and although you have as firm a hold on phys- 
ical life and its pleasures as any man need to 
have, you can quieker, and more fully than 
most men, lift yourself up into the domain of 
the spiritual. 

You are dreamy, transcendental, and, in 
the estimation of dry, practical men, some- 
times superstitious, yet your superstitions are 
realities to you, and the wisest things you 
know sometimes seem to shine into your mind 
from outside of tangible life. 

You have reverence for whatever is good 
and sacred; you almost idolize anything you 
respect. You are a hero-worshiper: not him 
who draws the blade merely, but he who 
wields the pen or an oratorical tongue. 

You have uncommon force of character. 
Your head is wide, indicating large Destruct- 
iveness and Combativeness; are qualified to 
stand the shock of battle, if need be. If you 
were to wield the implements of labor in their 
ruder form, you would show uncommon 
power. You have the bravery which the 
navigator requires, or the lumberman needs ; 
and if called to run rafts down a wild river, 
or manage a vessel in a storm, you would be 
equal to the occasion. 

You would be fond of the romance of forest 
or mountain life, and there is something in the 
Indian which commands your admiration. 
His heroic abandonment of himself, his brav- 
ery in the hour of extremest peril, strikes a 
chord in your nature which makes you reckon 
him a brother, though in a low form. If exas- 
perated, you would show a high temper, and 
teach even strong men that it was not safe to 
strike you the second time. 

Your Hope leads you to look on the bright 
side and believe in the future. You think 
every man is worth saving, though he may 
look very unpromising. There is something 
in eternity as a place for improvement and 
development that you think will make the 
lowest and poorest man worth improving. 

You are cautious in the sense of watchful- 
ness, but not in the sense of fear. If aroused 
by any great occasion, you would show un- 
common intrepidity and executive force. So- 
cially, you are exceedingly cordial. You 
value home and kindred highly ; are interested 
in children ; are calculated to make and retain 
friends ; especially are you capable of winning 
the affection of woman. If you were to 





i 
make an idol, it would be like a woman, ex. 
cept it would have wings; and if pro 
married, your heart would be anchored with 
the object of your choice. 

You have a great fondness for humor and 
wit, and it tends to embellish your condugt 
and conversation. 

Your organ of Tune is uncommonly large 
and sharp, and your Ideality seems to develop 
downward, so as to act with the musical ana 
the mechanical ; hence your mechanism, sense 
of the perfect, and sense of music combine, 
You are fond of poetry and literature; and 
with the highest form of literary culture, you 
would be a poet of the first order, and there 
would be a truthfulness and pathos in your 
writings which would wed them to the masses, 
and thus make them immortal. Whatever 
you write has peculiar naturalness in the 
statement, and to most persons it seems per- 
fectly easy, yet there is at the same time the 
ring of a higher plane of being, so that men 
without culture, and men of high cultnre can 
read the same composition of yours, and each 
feel fed and lifted up. You can never write 
anything that has not enough of common sense 
and common life in it to make the poor, unlet- 
tered man feel that it is meant for him; and 
if one of its phases reflects the higher life, it 
does not rob of its light and beauty the side 
which the poor man accepts as his. 

You are ambitious to excel, are sensitive 
about your reputation and honor, but not 
greedy for flattery. You have dignity without 
haughtiness, and firmness without obstinacy. 
You love justice because it is right, but are 
not satisfied with merely keeping the law. 
You get nearer heaven when you are using 
your Benevolence and Spirituality, than when 
you are merely answering the just claims of 
your fellow-men, and observing the mere com- 
mands of God. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 

Hazlitt says “kings lay aside their crowns 
to sit for their portraits, and poets their laurels 
to sit for their busts.” What Rembrandt and 
Correggio were in their relations to art, 
Thackeray and Dickens are in their relations 
to letters. They are pen-and-ink portrait- 
painters—true delineators of eharacter, to 
whom future generations will be indebted for 
the correct likeness of representative men of 
the present age. The reduplication of a man 
on canvas or in description is a delicate and 
difficult task, but a most agreeable one to the 
genuine artist, whether he paints in words or 
colors. He must not omit the nice and delicate 
touches that bring out the real character, nor 
gloss over the squirms and pimples, if they 
are found in the prototype. James G. Clark is 
comparatively a young man, who has scarcely 
attained the zenith of life, and yet he has, by 
his energy, industry, and genius, won a repu- 
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tation which can not fail to ripen into fame. 
Without the advantages of rich relationships 
or lofty literary attainments, he has risen up 
among the people—like the lark from her low 
nest among the flowers, he rises with dew on 
his wings—-and pours out the bymn of emo- 
tion, his heart beating the sentiment into song. 
True inspiration never fails to put the right 
word in the right place. Birds make no mis- 
takes in their singing, because God perfects 
their utterance. Bards, like the birds, are the 
chosen medium through which the soul of na- 
ture speaks, in tones too exquisite and in lan- 
guage too refined for gross minds to appreciate, 
hence their flings at the poets. Few are en- 
dowed with that foresight and poetic vision, 
which looks beyond the stars and far, far into 
the future. “Leona,” a poem worthy of Poe, 
illustrates my meaning. [t is one of Mr. 
Clark’s happiest efforts. 
Leona, the hour draws nigh, 
The hour we've awaited so long, 
For the angel to open a door through the sky, 


That my spirit may break from its prison, and try 
Its voice in an inflaite song. 


Just now as the slumbers of night 
Came o’er me with peace-g'ving breath, 
The curtain, half lifted, revealed to my sight 
Those windows which look on the kingdom of light, 
That borders the river of death. 


And a vision fell solemn and sweet, 
Bringing dreams of a morning-lit land: 
I saw the white shore which the = waters beat, 
And I heard the low lull as they broke at their feet 
Who walked on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a straggie and sigh, 


When life’s purple autumn is better than spring, 


And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow ; 
The same touch that blessed me in days that are fled, 
And raised the last roses of youth from the dead, 
Can brighten the brief moments now. 


We have loved from the cold world apart, 
And your trust was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrowt when the slanderer’s dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
I was dearer than ever to you. 


I thank the Great Father for this, 
That our love is not lavished in vain ; 
Each germ, in the future, will biossom to bliss, 
And the forms that we love, and the lips that we kiss, 
Never shrink at the shadow of pain. 


By the light of this faith am f taught 
That my labor is only begun; 
In the strength of this hope nave I and fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternity’s sun. 


Leena, look forth and behold, * 

From headland, from hillside, and dee; 
The fe ew surrenders his b of le 
The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 

And the dews are beginning to weep. 





The moon’s silver hair lies uncuried, 
Down the broad-breasted mountain away ; 
Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be farled 
On tne walls of the west, o’er the plains of the world, 
I shall rise in a limitless day. 


I & but weep not o’er my tomb, 
or plant with frail flowers the sod ; 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom 
In the balm-breathing gardens of God. 


Yet fay those memories burn 
Which bind me w you and to earth,, 
And I sometimes have tho’t that my being would yearn 
In the bowers of its beautiful home, to return, 
And visit the home of its birth. 


*T would even be pleasant to stay, 
Aud walk by your side to the last; 
But the land-breeze of Heaven is beginning to ylay— 
fe’s shadows are meeting Eternity’s day, 
And its tamult is hushed in the past. 





Leona, good-bye ; should the grief 
Tat 1s gathering. now, ever be 
Too dark for your fa‘th, you will Jong for relief, 
And remember, the journey, though lonesome, is brief, 
Over lowland and river to me. 

The spirit breaks away like a bird from its 
cage, and soars to the windows of heaven, 
commanding a view of the “ morning-lit land,” 
where the sofi waves break on the beautiful 
shore, where the purple pomp of autumn is 
more gorgeous than spring, and where its mag- 
nificence is never hid under the cold winding- 
sheet of winter. 

The soul of man is so constituted that the 
idea of annihilation is repulsive. We all 
hope to live hereafter in a better and more 
perfect state of existence. We all love to be 
remembered, and our poet has most happily 
expressed that sentiment in one of his most 
popular lyrics. 


Oh! *tis sweet to be remembered 
When our life has lost its bloom, 

And every morning sun we meet 
May leave us at the tomb ; 

When oor youth is half forgotten, 
And we gaze with yearnings fond, 

From a world where all are dying, 
To a deathless world beyond. 

"Tis sweet to be remembered, 
As the stars remember night, 

Shining downward through the darkness, 
With a pure and holy light. 


It is sweet to be remembered in the dawn of 
life, when our thoughts are pure as the pray- 
ers of childhood, ‘and every dream we know 
of life is one of purity.”” And if we are true 
to ourselves, true to our friends, true to our 
country, and true to our God, it is sweet 


To look backward through the shadows 
Where our journey first begun, 

And the golden flowers of mem’ry 
Turn their faces to the sun. 


There is grandeur and beauty in the melo- 
dious flow and kindling sentiment of the fol- 
lowing extract from “The Mountains of Life :” 


Oh! the stars never tread the blue heavens at night, 
But we think where tne ransomed have trod, 
And the day never smiles from his palace of light 
But we feel the brignt emile of our God. 
We are traveling homeward, —— changes and gloom, 
To a kingdom where pl s unchangingly bloom, 
And our tay 4 is the glory that shines through the tomb, 
From evergreen mountains of life. 


The world-wide circulation of the fine bal- 
lad entitled ‘“‘ Marion Moore,” is one of the 
truest tests of its merits. It has been married 
to music, which bears the same relationship to 
it that fragrance does to a flower, or light to a 
star, or love to a human heart. 


Gone, art thou, Marion, Marion Moore! 
Gone, like the bird in the autumn that singeth— 
Gone, like the flower x by: wayside that springeth— 
Gone, like the leaf of the ivy that clingeth 
*Round the lone rock on a sterm-beaten shore. 
* ” . * * 7 . 
Gone, art thou, Marion, Marion Moore! 
Gone, like the breeze o’er the billow that bloweth— 
— pe ~ rill i ay 8 ocean that ce ny 
one, 28 the day from the gray mountain . 
Darkness behind thee, but glory before. 


The fastidious Home Journal has seldom 
published a more perfect poem than “ Sweet 
Ruth.” I have only space for the last verse, 
and that speaks for itself : 


Bot I never have wished thee back, sweet Ruth, 
In the years that since have rolled, 

And I guard the memory of thy truth 
As a miser would his gold ; 

The loneliest giens of my being know 
How the birds of peace may sing, 

And the darkest waves have caught the glow 
From a guardian angel’s wing. 








Poets are the true interpreters of nature. 
Poetry is the language of passion and imagi- 
nation. It is thought, emotion, passion, fused 
in the crucible of the heart, elaborated in the 
brain, and stamped with the eagle mint-mark 
of genius. I think “November” is one of 
Clark’s masterpieces. I quote two stanzas : 


I hear the mu; tramp of years 
Come rae the slo pe Time ; 
They bear a train of smiles and tears, 
Of buraing hopes and dreams sublime ; 
But fature years may never fling 
A treasure from their passing hours, 
Like those that come on sleepless wing, 
From memory’s golden plain of flowers. 


The morning breeze of long ago 
Sweeps o’er my brain with soft control, 
Fanning the enlire fo a glow, 
4mid the ashes round my sowl ; 
And by the dim and flickering high 
I see thy beauteous form appear, 
Like one returned from wanderings bright, 
To bless my lunely moments here. 


The infamous rebellion against which the 
pens of all the poets and the swords of many 
of them have been directed, has called out 
some of the best poetry written during the 
present century. The “Fremont Battle 
Hymn” is one of the best efforts in that line. 
It is now embodied in the history of the war, 
and has a permanent and conspicuous place in 
the “ Record of the Rebellion.” I quote the 
entire poem without public comments. It ap- 
peared originally in William Cullen Bryant’s 
paper, the Evening Post. 


FREMONT’S BATTLE HYMN. 


Oh! = of Wasbington, Warren, and Wayne! 

Oh! shades of the Heroes and Patriots slain 

Come down from your mountains of emerald and gold, 

And smile on the banner ye cherished of old. 

Des-end mm your glorified ranks to the strife, 

Like legions sent forth from the armies of life ; 

Let us feel your deep presence, as waves feel the breeze, 

When the white fleets, like snow-flakes, are drank by the 
seas, 


As the red lightnings run on the black, H cloud, 

Ere the thunder-king speaks from his wind-woven shroud, 
So gieams the Lright steel along valley and shore, 

Ere the combat shall star‘le the land with its roar. 

As the vail which conceals the clear starlight is riven, 
When clouds sirike together, by warring winds driven, 
So the blood of the race must be offered like rin, 

Ere the stars of our country are ransomed again. 


Proud sons of the soil where the Palmetto 

Once patriots and brothers, now traitors and foes, 

Ye have turned from the path which our forefathers trod, 
And stolen from man the gift of his God. 

Ye have trampled the tendrils of love in the ground, 

Ye have scoffed at the law which the Nazarene found. 
Till the great wheel of Justice seemed blocked for a time, 
And the eyes of hamanity blinded with crime. 


The hounds of oppression were howling the knell 

Of martyrs and prophbeis, at gibbet and cell, 

While ay | despaired of the blossoming years, 

When her harp-strings no more rm | be rusted with 


tears. 
But God never ceases to strike for the right, 
And the ring of His anvil came down through the nigh 
Tho’ the world was asleep, and the nations seemed fed, 
And Truth into boadage by Error was led. 


Will the banners of morn at your bidding be furled, 
When the day-king arises to quicken the world ? 

Can ye cool the flerce fires of his heat-throbbing breast, 
Or turn him aside from bis goal in the West? 

Ah! sons of the plains where the orange-iree blooms, 
Ye may come to our pine-covered mountains for tombs ; 
But the light ye would smother was kindled by One 
Who gave to the universe planet and sun. 


Go, strangle the throat of Niegara’s wrath, 
Till he utiers no sound on his torrent-cut path ; 
Go, bind his great sinews of rock-wearing waves, 

he begs a your feet like your own fettered slaves; 
Go, cover his pulses with sods of the ground, 
Tit he hides from your sight like a hure from the hound ; 
Then swarm to our borders and silence the notes , 
That thunder of freedom from millions of throats. 
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Come on with your “ chattels,” all worn, from the soil 
Where meo receive scourgivg in payment for wil; 
Come, r-bbers—come traitors, we weleome you all, 
As the leaves of tne forest are welcomed hy tall. 

The birthright of manhood awasts for your slaves, 
Bat prisons und haulers are «siting tor Knaves ; 

And the b! des of our * mud-sitts” are longing to rust 
With their biood whe would bury our stars in the dust. 
They die unlamented by people and laws, 

Whose lives are but shadows on Liberty’s cause ; 
They slumber unblest by Fraterni'y’s star, 

Who have blocked up the track of Humanity’s car. 
Regarded, when dead, by the wise and the good, 

As shepherds regard the dead wolf in the wood ; 
And only unhated when Heaven shalt efface 

The mem’ry of wrong from the souls of the race. 


The streams may forget how they mingled eur gore, 

And the myrtle ent#ine on their borders once more ; 
The song-b:rds of Peace may return to our glades, 

And eh:idren join haoes weere their fathers joiued blades. 
Columia may rise from ter tria! of Ore, 

More pure than se carne fro the haud of her sire ; 

Bat Freedom will lift the cold floger of scora 

When History tells where her Traitors were born. 

The quotations I have given are but the 
dust of diamonds. I hope we shall have the 
diamonds in a setting of blue-and-gold before 
long. Mr. Clark writes but litile, but he 
writes that little excellently well. He elabo- 
rates carefully before he even puts his pen to 
paper, and can quote a new poem of his own 
before he has written it. He writes and re- 
writes, and is never in haste to rush into 
print; hence the fine polish and finish of his 
ballads. Without intending to draw invidious 
contrasts, I echo here what has been repeated 
a thousand times all over the land, that he is 
the best ballad-writer in America. He is 
quoted more frequently by the press than any 
other writer of ballads. Mr. Clark is a mu- 
sician as well as a poet; like Burns, he can 
sing his own songs. He has written more 
music than poetry, and his melodies may be 
found on center-table and piano everywhere. 
He is better known as a singer than a poet-— 
indeed, his reputation as a singer gives him 
full houses wherever he is announced for an 
entertainment. There are many persons who 
can sing, few who can write verses fit to sing, 
and fewer still who can write exquisite poetry, 
and write music to make the poetry, and then 
sing it so as to make the voice and tone har- 
monize with the sentiment. 

There is nothing vitiated, false, or spurious 
in his poetry. It keeps abreast of truth. It 
is in front of the age. It is like a trumpeter 
with a golden trumpet at his lip. He collects 
manna in the wilderness, and it is sweet to 
the taste. He smites the rock in the desert, 
and it flows with pure, sparkling water. The 
rod blossoms in his hand. He has lived among 
pastoral scenes, hence his muse delights to 
draw images from nature. The flowers blos- 
som, the birds sing, the streams flow, the winds 
whisper, the clouds sail, the rainbow gleams 
in his verse. In person he is a noble specimen 
of manhood, being six feet in height, straight, 
and square-shouldered. His head is well 
orbed and nicely poised over a broad, sympa- 
thetic heart. His hair is chestnut brown, 
inclined to curl. His eyes are of a grayish 
blue, mild in repose, but stars of fire when 
excited. He wears a full, red beard, disci- 





plined with brush and comb. He dresses in 
good taste, pays attention to the amenities of 
life, has that suavity of manner and courtesy 
which spring from a heart welling over with 
respect and love for the race, which insures 
hosts of admiring friends. His personal mag- 
netism brings about him hosts of men and 
women whose acquaintance seldom fails to 
ripen into esteem and friendship. 

The future will class him in an enviable 
rank among American song-writers—indeed, 
the present has already crowned him with 
laurel. 

James G. Clark was born in Constantia, 
Oswego County, N. Y., on the 28th of June, 
1830. His father is still living at that place; 
is in moderate cireumstances, but highly re- 
spected by all who know him for his intelli- 
gence and integrity of character. He is a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, and has been for many 
years prominent in the politics of Oswego 
County, and was a member of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1846. The mother 
of our subject, who died in 1860, was highly 
refined and of a very sensitive and poetical 
nature, great moral worth and piety, and also 
decided musical and poetical talent, and it was 
from her that he received these gifts, while 
he inherited the practical mostly from the 
father. Though a member of a conservative 
family, Mr. Clark’s sympathies have been 
from childhood radically in favor of the op- 
pressed, as the sharp arguments of his boy- 
hood in favor of the slave signally attest. 
Mr. Clark’s personal habits, in an age of dis- 
sipation, are peculiar, he never having drank 
a glass of ardent spirits nor used tobacco in 
any form. 

His mother’s memory is cherished by him 
with all the tenderness of a timid girl and with 
all the strength of stalwart manhood. He 
celebrates his estimation of her in the follow- 
ing touching tribute, which we are sure our 
readers will thank us for inserting : 

MY MOTHER IS NEAR. 

Sweet mother, the birds from our bowers have fled, 

The reaper has gathered his sheaves, 

The glorious summer lies sient and dead, 

And the land like a pale mourner grieves ; 

Bat the garden of mem’ry is blooming to-day, 

With flowers and leaves ever new 


And the birds, and the fountains around it that play, 
Are singing, dear mother, of you. 


Like green shores receding beyond the y sea 
Seem the years by your Enndeenese be ” 
Ande youth’s merry music grows faint on the breeze 
That is wafting me on to life’s rest. 

Yet besutiful seems the mild glance of your eye, 
And the blessing your fond spirit gave, 

As the micts of the valley bang brignt in the sky, 
Though the mountains are lost in the wave. 


I wonder, sometimes, if the souls that have flown 
Retarn to the mourners again, 

And I ask for a sign from the trackless unknown, 

Where millions have questioned in vain— 

I see not your meek, loving face, through the strife 
Which would blind me with doubting and f-ar ; 
But a voice murmurs “ Peace” to the tumult of life, 

And I know that my mother is near. 


The cold world may cover my reed with frowns, 


And mingle with bitter joy ; 
It may loac me with crosses and rob me of crowns— 
Pig treasures it can Fe atey vy U of 
resagr sunny nm depths of my soul, 
Who-e roses the winds never strew, ’ 
And the Lillows and breeses around it that roll, 
Bring tidings of Lieaven and you, 
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“Whatever the skill of any country may be in the 
sciences, it is from its excellence in polite learning alone 
that it must expect a character from posterity poet 
and the historian are they who diffuse a lustre upon the 
age; and the pbilosoph ,) i 
unless bis character be introd 
mediation.”— Goldsmi h. 


“ Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished.”— Bacon. 














Tuat condition of things which controls, 
directs, and actuates the affairs of men in 
the present, is full of mystery to some, not 
clear to others, and seen in a clear light by 
few. The man of ordinary mind takes a sur 
vey of the extensive accumulation and variety 
of modern lore, and, full of wonderment, asks 
himself, “ How will all this result?” The 
learned man wades through numberless tomes 
dedicated to literature, the sciences, arts, and 
philosophy, and, without really comprehending 
their true value or influence, exclaims in his 
admiration, “ This, indeed, is a wonderful con. 
dition of things! It is a sublime age!” But 
the wise man, on the contrary, understands 
the full extent and nature of the contributions 
to the general intelligence of the world, and 
contents himself with the reflection, that “un. 
der such influences, and in free intercourse 
with such elements, man can but incline to- 
ward greater intelligence, wisdom, and happi- 
ness !”? 

While some see nothing but what tends to 
confusion in the multiplication of books and 
in the energetic researches of men into the 
realms of science and art, others see and ap- 
preciate the effects, and are not slow to explain 
the nature of them. 

Thus is it with Itophacles. He peruses a 
list of the latest publications, and is astonished 
at realizing the number of them. The mass 
confuses his mind; and in his confusion he 
discourses as follows: ‘The world will soon 
become so glutted that society can not select 
the good from the bad. Some will cultivate 
one style of expression, some another ; a few 
will follow this master, others that ; and, as 
every one is ambitious to be read and admired, 
division, innovation, encroachment, confusion, 
aggression, and, finally, destruction of all prin- 
ciples and customs will ensue ; hence society 
will fail to improve. Greece was happy and 
prosperous under the direction of such rules as 
Lycurgus and Solon gave her. But when her 
philosophers and moralists began to increase 


| in number, her happiness and wisdom began to 


grow less. When conservative minds con- 
tributed to her government and morals, she 
made wonderful strides in improvement. But 
when ordinary men became ambitious and 


| sought preferment—their only merit being 


in their self-conceit — when would-be poets 
usurped the muse of Thamyris and Timocreon, 
then her literature became corrupt, her morals 
loose, her society divided, and confusion hovered 
over her destinies, till the nature of the ele- 
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ments that controlled them was comprehended 
in her dissolution and the annihilation of her 
nationality. In this age the tendencies are 
the same, and we can expect no other result. 
Too many books, too much learning, and not 
enough wisdom! Too much ambition, too 
little wise effort, and not enough merit !” 

On the other hand, Prodicus is all admiration. 
He is not confused, but goes into ecstasies over 
the extensive display of modern lore ; talks 
eloquently and copiously of the progressive 
tendencies of the times, and contemplates 
enthusiatically the affairs of the nineteenth 
century, considering them as exceedingly favor- 
able, more so than those of any other era. He is 
a frequent visitor of the many educational in- 
stitutions of the country ; is connected with 
numerous library associations, and can repeat 
from memory long lists of volumes in each ; 
can readily name their authors, criticise their 
style, discourse learnedly of the contents of 
each book; corresponds with many writers 
contemporary with himself; gives a sugges- 
tion now and then, and makes great display of 
his familiarity with the classics of ancient 
and deceased nations ; often drops a hint that 
he is engaged in rescuing from long ob- 
seurity the neglected merits of Cleagoras, 
or translating the admirable and fascinating 
songs of Telisilla, but lives on and pro- 
duees—nothing. Now he is complimenting 
some non-acquaintance on his laudable efforts 
toadvance the means of bettering the condi- 
tions of and disseminating learning; then 
praising some one for his efforts to add to its 
variety and refinement. He is often engaged 
in contributing to some of the assuming and 
flashy journals of the day; giving valuable 
statistics in relation to colleges and schools, 
public and private; the number of students 
attending each, the different branches taught, 
eic.; and pays a well-merited compliment to 
the teachers, their qualifications, devotion to 








learning, and the influence to which their 
exertions tend. Occasionally he advances an 
idea in reference to the elements of criticism. 
and devotes a whole chapter to the illustration 
of “how to best excite the passions,” and, in 
this connection, pleads admirably for the de- 
served success of “The Octoroon.”’ In speak- 
ing of the drama, the wonderful powers of 
Mile. Titiens arrest his attention, and the 
beauties of Thais are not so enrapturing and 
entrancing as the melodious and overpowering 
strains that—though he has never heard her— 
teverberate through the chambers of his brain. 

Again, he is advertised to lecture on ‘‘ Mod- 
em Literature,” or “The Lost Arts,” and 
makes out, to the satisfaction of his admir- 
ers, that the ancient Egyptians were further 
advanced in the fine and useful arts than 








the moderns, French or Americans. Lectur- 
ing on the sciences, he asserts that they have 
become perfect; and while, in the one in- 
stance, he wonders over Oriental and ancient 





displays of art, in the other he regrets the loss 
of so much valuable knowledge as might have 
come down to us, had our ancestors adhered 
to that love of intelligence that graces the pres- 
ent age. Though a little misty in what he 
evolves, the fact that this is truly a wonderful 
epoch is fully settled, at least in his own 
mind, as conclusive, and he congratulates 
himself no less that he is a contributor to the 
progressive elements that surround him, than 
that he has an existence in so propitious an 
age. 

Prodicus is brilliant, enthusiastic ; in phi- 
losophy a sophist, subtile in argument, lively in 
narration, happy in description, and withal a 
man for the times. Everything is bright, aus- 
picious, and, to his untutored experience, the 
present condition of things inclines to improve- 
ment and advancement. He sees in the signs 
great strides, for agitations enlighten, innova- 
tions improve, and additions can but advance 
mankind in the necessary adornments to a 
high state of civilization. This conclusion is 
not exactly clear to him, but, then, being in 
conversation with Philopides one day he was 
told, incidentaliy, that such must be the fact 
under such a condition of things, and having a 
weakness for adopting the opinions of the great, 
Prodicus believes that “ this is, indeed, a sub- 
lime period !” 

Philopides is not brilliant, over enthusiastic, 
lively, or elegant. He is a study in himself. 
At first he might be considered dull, certainly 
uninteresting to Prodicus. Gaston had an 
imagination, not rich or varied, and being 
shown a celebrated painting one day, gazed 
upon it with perfect indifference. But when 
his friend Tertius informed him who the 
artist was that conceived it, he immediately 
became aroused, pretended to discover all its 
beauties, praised its colors, and spoke raptur- 
ously of its sublimity and grandeur. So Prod- 
icus became impressed with the greatness of 
Philopides ; admired and praised him because 
others had learned to value him. Philopides 
is a great observer, thinks much, but reads 
less. He is familiar with effects, but no less 
so than with causes. He attracts little atten- 
tion, and is known to a select few as a man of 
wisdom. 

In conversation what he says is reliable. 
His arguments are simple, and always appeal 
to the understandmg ; hence he is subtile, in- 
genious, but only so to those who see nothing 
clearly. His predicates always being sound, 
hence his conclusions are always correct. He 
never exhausts a subject, for having correct 
views in regard to most things, and truth being 
always in harmony with itself, he ean lead 
his hearers through the extended and various 
realms of learning, and show the relation that 
exists between the subject of which he is 
speaking and aJl others. There is no one but 
that seems to read more than himself. Still 
he reads extensively, but always correctly, 








and, as a result of this, he has an extensive 
fund of learning at his command. He specu- 
lates much, but indulges the fancy little. If 
his imagination leads him to the contempla- 
tion of distant objects, it is with a view to 
trace the relation of one truth with another. 
Indeed, his vision is always well directed, and 
the object of it is presented in a clear light. 

Philopides is not vain or supercilious ; 
thinks little of outward adornments, but much 
of appearance. Unlike Fungus’ butler, he is 
not indignant because others appear better 
than himself. He would not endeavor to ad- 
vance his reputation by ridiculing the vanities 
of men cotemporary to himself, because he 
invented the proverb: ‘“ He who censures the 
acts of fools is but-one degree more elevated.” 
He is a useful member of society, and one of 
its most elegant adornments, yet indulges lit- 
tle in discussing the social idiosyncrasies of 
the day ; seldom dines out ; never gossips, but, 
in example, inculcates the principles of mod- 
eration in censure, and propriety in praise. 
Only on some important occasion does he con- 
sent to appear in public, and at such times he 
ventures with reluctance ; never is excited, 
but, in a calm, unassuming way, says what is 
necessary, and retires with modest demeanor 
from the applause of the multitudes. 

If politics engage his attention, he says lit- 
tle of men only in connection with principles. 
Doctrines are of little value, of less practical 
importance. If faction runs high, and divisions 
on abstract issues look threatening, he appeals 
to the understanding of his fellows; words his 
arguments so as to allay excitement, and re- 
bukes, in serene manner and conciliatory 
terms, all outbursts of indignation and profli- 
gate passion, and trusts to the better judgment 
of the populace for good results. 

Now and then he is called upon to combine 
and direct the ideas of the philosophical 
world, and in an elaborate yet ingenious 
effort works up those ideas into a system, and 
instructs his disciples how to benefit by it. 
Occasionally he publishes an article, in some 
conservative journal, which is highly appre- 
ciated but fails to call forth much applause, 
from the fact that it is too deeply tinctured 
with emanations from a sound mind. How- 
ever, he engages in no literary contest, unless 
it be when some stripling advances, with 
pompous stride, into the arena, and throwing 
down the gauntlet dares the bravest to a trial. 
Then he concentrates his powers, meets his 
adversary cool and collected, and in one sim- 
ple effort teaches imprudence a lesson, and 
clears the circle of all such presumption. 

If the forces of nature attract his attention. 
he masters the secrets of their action and won- 
ders not at his strength. In astronomy, chem- 
istry, or whatever department of science, he is 
proficient. He can demonstrate the theories 
of Newton. Tycho Brahe and Kepler went 
no farther than he can go, and that, too, with- 
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out their assistance, hence that they should be 
great excites not his emulation. 

Without further enumeration, Philopides, 
though not pretending to be great, is familiar 
with the conditions, extent, and value of 
learning in this age. He is neither confused, 
like his cotemporary, Itophacles, nor struck 
with wonderment and undue admiration like 
Prodicus. On the contrary, he is familiar 
with and appreciates all learning; values 
every addition to the sciences, computes the 
benefits to be derived from arts in a flourishing 
condition, and asserts, without qualification, 
that energy, application, and cultivation of the 
principles that raise them toward perfection, 
tends to usefulness. He also asserts that 
when, as in this age, master minds are im- 
proving upon the philosophies of the past, 
and rearing splendid systems of government 
on the ruins of monarchies, and teaching man 
to resist tyranny, how to put it down and pre- 
vent its gaining the ascendency, there can be 
no just cause to suspect but that it tends to 
better the condition of society. When litera- 
ture is taught as a science, and every one is, 
in some way, qualified to become a critic; 
when the muse evolves continually new beau- 
ties and develops the tender feelings, and 
music refines the susceptibilities, then the ten- 
dency is toward improvement. Hence, Philo- 
pides indulges no fears, but unraveling the 
forces and penetrating the nature of modern 
accumulations to the general knowledge of the 
world, noting the many divisions, innovations, 
and causes of excitement that obtain, he sees 
no cause to anticipate a backward evolution 
of the vehicle of intelligence, and, as his rea- 
son for such conclusion, says that whatever 
tends to enlighten is beneficial and tends to 
improvement, and that as learning is increas- 
ing from day to day the tendency of the age 
must be onward, in the direction of more re- 
fined and substantial blessings. 

BRaDForD. 
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OUR DAUGHTERS. 


It is well known that in every pursuit the 
amount accomplished is increased. and the 
quality of the performance heightened by hav- 
ing a definite and worthy object in view. 

In obtaining an education this is peculiarly 
true, as is verified by contrasting the effects of 
the methods generally pursued with boys and 
girls. Toacertain extent both often pursue 
the same course, then the boys are sent to col- 
lege and the girls to a female seminary. 

The boy keeps in mind that, after finishing 
his collegiate course, he must fit himself for 
some chosen pursuit. The girl spends her 
years in going over a prescribed course, which 
is to “ finish” her education. If she ask, 
“why do I take this or that course,” she re- 
eeives indefinite and unsatisfactory answers, 











and, perhaps, is informed, in a general manner, 
that ** ladies should be intelligent.” 

Women are slow to believe that, whether 
they would cultivate thought necessary for 
high poetic creation, or would gain the mental 
training necessary for energetic and produc- 
tive action, they are kept in the twilight. 
They may just catch a glimpse of the glory 
below the horizon, as they feast upon the 
gorgeous cloud-coloring, and occasionally 
snatch an honor which is borne tremulously 
aloft, as it flutters in the uncertain popular 
breath. But when a girl has “ finished her 
education,” she has, as a general rule, reached 
her acme this side of matrimony. She has no 
object in view to develop and ennoble her 
higher nature. From the school-room the 
transition is to the parlor, where her highest 
ambition is to be the toy which excites most 
admiration for aseason. But when season after 
season passes and there is no flutter of bridal 
favors, who needs describe that which is so 
often seen, the slow and sure approach to in- 
sipid old maidenhood of her who has not and 
never thought of having a life-object. 

Or if wifehood falls upon these finished 
young ladies, with no proper appreciation of 
life and its duties they undertake the most 
important of all offices; nor is it surprising 
that with motherhood there comes little idea 
of the impress which the mother stamps upon 
her offspring, and that they are satisfied to 
send forth daughters with no higher aims than 
they themselves possess. 

If a girl, with such surroundings, can rise 
above her level and develop the nobility of 
womanhood, it is merely by the force of foreign 
circumstances, or by the power of genius 
seeking its sphere. 

Though the creditable efforts that have 
been made within a few years to enlarge the 
scope of woman’s education and activity have 
been met by storms of ridicule, yet these have 
provoked thought and discussion, and insidi- 
ously the leaveun is working. Fathers, 
mothers, and teachers are slowly, almost blind- 
ly, making the old paths broader and longer, 
with many avenues leading therefrom into 
the pleasant fields smiling with goodly fruit. 
We hope, before many years have passed, it 
will not be considered derogatory to the popu- 
larity of the press or to the piety of the pulpit, 
to teach that our daughters should strive for 
worthy objects in the distance. In other 
words, that fields of usefulness should be 
opened for woman which are adapted to her 
nature and sex, and fitting courses of study be 
provided. 

She should feel that it is no more creditable 
for the woman of wealth than it is for the 
man of wealth, to sit down in idleness and de- 
bilitate by frivolity the noble mind with which 
God has endowed her. In the broad field of 
literature, in the arts, sciences, and professions 
adapted to her sex, woman may win many 


antiaen, 





laurels. Through the press she can send her 
voice throughout the world, defending Tight 
and justice; she can propose and advocaty 
means for the relief of suffering, and her per. 
suasions may have magic power in improving 
the condition of the industrial classes. 

By thus elevatiag and enlarging the sphere 
of woman, her rind is disciplined for action 
and is strengthened by action; her character 
is ennobled, and she is fitted to discharge, in. 
telligently. the duties of the domestic relations, 
One of our great men said, “ Man is what 
woman makes him.’ If, then, we would have 
noble men, let our women be so educated that 
they may give the stamp of intellectual and 


moral greatness. June Isuz. 
Pures Farx. 
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CONVERSION AND CHRISTIAN 
CULTURE. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON BY HENRY Warp 
BEECHER.—CONTINUED. 


Conversion differs, I said, in different men, 
as to apparentness. There are some men that 
possess such a powerful will that they can go 
from one state to another with such instanta- 
neousness that the change is apparent... And 
the conversions of such men are apt to be ac. 
companied with violent demonstrations of joy. 
There are, on the other hand, many men that 
come into the kingdom of God with such a fee- 
ble willy and with so little acquisition and 
attainment, that it really seems to them doubt- 
ful whether they have gained anything or not, 
Their hope is obscure, and their fears are many. 
Conversions as good as any that I have ever 





seen have been conversions that were not ac | 


companied by much hope in the beginning. 


I had just as lief, if I am guing out ona | 


pleasure excursion at ten o’clock in the fore- 


noon, that the sun should come up under s | 
cloud, and that it should remain under a cloud | 


until seven, or eight, or nine o’clock. If at 


nine o’cloek it clears off, the day is good 


enough for me, though the sun did come up 
under a cloud. There are many persons 
whose day of conversion begins with the sun 
above the horizon. and shining gloriously. 


There are many other persons the first sbres, | 


or four, or five hours of whose day of conver 
sion are cloudy, but the remainder of which is 
bright and luminous. The sun is up, though 
behind a cloud. When a man is converted 


| 


his will passes over from selfishness to bene™ | 
olence, and from self to God, and he under- 
takes to live, and is determined to live the life | 


of a Christian man; but the way in whieh 
the change is wrought is not alike in all. 
Whetber a man begins a Christian life ob 
seurely or brightly, very slowly or very sud- 
denly, the work is really small at first. Itis 
relatively hidden, and it must go through all 
the stages of development and growth. 

Take two men, and let them stand up in 
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meeting together. One says, “Glory be to 
God, brethren, last night I came among you 
heavy laden. I came among you full of dark- 
ness and despair; but Christ has rolled the 
clouds off from my mind, and I have got the 
light and the blessing.”’ He talks with such 
earnestness and sincerity that nobody suspects 
him of talking for effect ; and everybody says, 
“Glory be to God.” The minister or the 
class-leader says to the other, “‘ How is it with 
you, my dear friend ?? He says, “Oh, I have 
nothing to say, brethren. I have no such joy, 
no such release as this brother hes.” “Bat,” 
says the questioner, “do you feel that you 
Jove and trust the Saviour ?” “Oh, yes ; I feel 
that I have made up my mind as strong as 
iron, that, let others do as they will, as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord. And 
yotIam not happy. I have no joy and glory.” 
Now this man is converted as much as the 
other. The disclosure is not the same in 
both cases; but they are both traveling in the 
right direction—they have both found the right 
way. The attendant circumstances are differ- 
ent in the different cases; but the cases are 
alike in this : that neither of the two men is a 
step further along than the other. What must 
the joyous one do? He must take his pride 


+ and carry it according to the command of 


Christ, he must take his love of money, and 
all his natural affections, and teach them to 
hold themselves conformed to the spirit and 
mind of God ; he must take care of his thoughts 
and feelings and sentiments ; he must put his 
whole life to school to Jesus Christ ; he must 
voluntarily consecrate his powers to the ser- 
viee of the Redeemer ; he must bring himself 
to Christ in every part of his being. He may 
do it joyfully, and the other man may do it 
sadly. They both are doing the same thing, 
but one man is doing the work with hope, and 
the other is doing it without hope. 

Two men are laboring side by side in a cab- 
inet-making shop. Here is an old Saxon— 
Anglo-Saxon, if you like it better—solid, sub- 
stantial, continuous; and he has bureaus to 
build. And here is a Frenchman, full of fire 
and ambition and gayety. He, too, has bureaus 
to build. He jokes, and sings, and dances 
about his work, and talks to it, and is merry 
continually. But he does not get along any 
faster than the other man: he gets along more 
pleasantly, but he does not get along any 
faster. The other man never jests, nor sings, 
nor frolics. He is always pushing at his 
work. If you ask him if he enjoys it, he says, 
“No, I do not know as I do; but I am going 
todo my duty.” He does not enjoy his work 
80 well as the Frenchman; nevertheless he is 
doing it: he is building his bureau. And the 
Frenchman is only just doing that. “ Weil,” 
it may be asked, “is there no choice between 





the states of mind that the two men are in ?” 
Yes; I would rather be like the Frenchman 
than like the Saxon. If I could get along as 





well, I would rather get along happily and 
rejoicingly and hopefully, than with sadness. 

Now men that are born again do not seem 
alike. Some are cheerful and happy, and it 
is thought by many that they must be better 
Christians than others that are not.so happy 
as they. But being happy is not piety, any 
more than being beautiful is goodness. Being 
happy ought to be the effect of piety ; but it is 
not always so. It is not always the concom- 
itant of it. It is the right and privilege, not 
to say duty, of every man, to be good and true, 
and to rejoice in being so. “Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, rejoice.” The 
Apostle had a chance to say two things! He 
said, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord ;” and then he said, 
* Rejoice.” And I say that a man has a 
right to be happy. I would rather be a happy 
thanasad man. And yet a man may be a 
good man, a good patriot, a good workman, 
without being happy. 


I dwell upon this point longer, because 
many persons think they are not Christians, 
since they are not happy. When such persons 
come to me, I ask them, ‘‘ Have you accepted 
the government of God, the law of Christ, and 
the ideal of character as it is given in the com- 
mands of God ? and is it your settled purpose, 
according to the grace that God shall give you, 
to regulate your character and conduct in 
accordance with the divine will?’ ‘ Yes,” 
they say, “but then, I do not think I am con- 
verted.” ‘Why do you not think you are 
converted?” ‘ Well, I do not have such an 
experience as some people have.’’ Christian 
experience, then, to their mind, is the sparks 
that go out of the chimney. It is what there 
is of flash and flame. It is what they call 
joyfulness. And yet,a man may not have any 
of this, and still be converted. 

All conversions agree in a second element ; 
namely, that they are but beginnings, and 
that a Christian life is one of education and 
training. A man may have been, under the 
influence of his parents, and under the general 
forces of society, exteriorly educated; but 
when he becomes a Christian, his education is 
carried on interiorly by his own voluntary 
endeavors. All, when they are converted, 
are alike, in that they are beginners. Do you 
know what Christ called those who were his? 
Sometimes they are called children, sometimes 
friends, but generally learners. That is the 
meaning of disciple. When one was joined to 
Christ, he called him one of his learners. 
Christ was his schoolmaster, and he went to 
school. And when a man is converted, he 
goes to school to Christ. He sets himself to 
work to become versed in the lore of a Chris- 
tian life. AJl do not progress with the same 
rapidity. Some will learn faster than others. 
One will be more tractable than another. But 
all are alike in this: they are making a be- 
ginning, so far as the interior life is concerned. 
Their advancement will not be the same, 





owing to the difference in the structure of 
their minds, and the difference in their forego- 
ing attainments. 

And here let me speak of the practice that 
is very general among well-intending Chris- 
tian teachers, of dissuading men from morality. 
Morality has been such a snare, so many men 
have been stuck on it as on a sand-bar, so 
much has been said about good morals having 
no power to save anybody, that there has 
come to be an impression that good morals are 
not of much account, unless a man is a Chris- 
tian. There never was a greater mistake in 
the world. When you are converted, the 
degree in which you will be shot forward as a 
Christian will depend upon how much of good 
morals you had before your conversion. So 
far from saying that good morals are of no 
use, I say they are very useful. No step that 
the youngor thosein middle age can take in good 
morals is lost. Morality is fundamental. You 
do not know how to use it, you are hoarding it 
up, as a miser hoards up his gold : but when the 
spirit of the Lord sets you free, and changes your 
heart, and gives you a better purpose, all that 
you have laid up in this direction will be clear 
gain, and you will be just so far along in the 
Christian state as you have been moral before. 
So far from dissuading you from good morals, 
I say, If you will not be a Christian, be a 
moral man. It is unspeakably better to be a 
moral man, than not to make any effort to be 
good. The moral man has ten chances of 
being converted, where he who is without mo- 
rality has one. Nothing shows this more con- 
elusively than the children of ignorant, de- 
graded, and unchristian parents, and the 
children of intelligent, elevated, and Christian 
parents. The former, when converted, have 
everything to learn. They require much ma- 
nipulation, much training, and much watching. 
They get along slowly. But the latter only 
want the electric spark, the spring heat. They 
are trained already. Their affections are vir- 
tuous, their habits are right; and all they 
need is the vivific influence of divine power. 

There is a great difference, too, in the will- 
power of different individuals, so that at the 
point of conversion it is very much more ap- 
parent in some than in others, because they 
have a more declarative life, and more power 
ef producing effects upon those about them. 
And from these considerations we may see 
how one may have more piety, and yet less 
goodness, than another. I would not have 
you think that there is any meritoriousness 
that can save a man, and yet, in discriminat- 
ing between different persons that are endea- 
voring to live a Christian life, we see that one 
deserves more credit for effort than another. 
Take two scholars. Of one the teacher says : 
“He is the better scholar, but he does not 
deserve the most. He does not study more 
than half an hour in twenty-four ; and yet he 
is at the head of the class all the time. He 
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has had great advantages, he has been taught 
at home, and he learns easily.” Of the other, 
he says, “ He is a poor dullard. His father is 
an ignorant collier. The child is slow; but I 
never saw such will and tenacity as he has, 


He studies fifteen hours a day; and yet he | 
can not keep up with that scholar that studies | 


only half an hour a day.”” Now which of the 
two would you praise most? If you ask 


which is the better scholar, there is no doubt | 


on that point; but if you put the question, 


“ Which is the more deserving ?”’ it must be | 
admitted that it is he who studies fifteen un- | 
illuminated hours out of twenty-four. And | 
when you say, “I can see the propriety of | 


calling such a noble woman as Lucretia Mott 
a Christian ; but do you call that mana Chris- 


tian? I understand that he is converted and | 
baptized: he ought to be converted once a | 
month, and baptized every day, as long as he | 
lives !"—when you talk like that, [ say, Stop! | 


Look at ita moment. Take a person whose 
head is tall, square built, small about the ears, 
voluminous and six stories high in the moral 
region; on whom have been visited all the 


virtues of father, and grandfather, for many | 
generations; who has inherited the accumu- | 
lated benefits and blessings of the godly living | 
of those that have gone before him—take such | 


@ person, and it is harder for him to do wrong 
than to do right; and all that is needed to 
make him illustrious is that he should do 


right, not from the force of constitution, but | 


on purpose. 
magnificent training under Christian teachers, 
take the character that is formed in them, and 
carry it forward voluntarily, are the most 
transcendent Christians in the world. But 
they do not deserve any credit ; because their 


good qualities were all given to them, so that | 
all that they had to do was to consecrate them. | 


But that man whom you laughed at, saying 
that he ought to be converted so often, and 
baptized so often, was born away down near 
the bottom of society. He had a terrible or- 
ganization against him. And all his early 
associations were blighting and perverting. 
And when he said, “I will endeavor to live 
so as to please God and obey his laws, and 
glorify him,” oh, what a nature he undertook 
to carry! Suppose a man should say, “ My 
father desires me to bring home these sheep, 
and I will bring them home.’”’ How easy it 
is to bring a flock of sheep home through the 
pastures! But let a man undertake to bring 
a pack of wolves home! Will he not have a 
good time? Now, some men have in them 
packs of wolves ; menageries of all manner of 
wild beasts, foul and noisome serpents, and 
unclean things. They have a temper that is 
like hell for suddenness, depth, and fury. 
When it is excited they lose their self-control. 
and are at the mercy of this dreadful passion. 
They live in fear of the dangerous elements 
that they bear about in themselves. The 


Those that, having received | 





grace of God comes upon the soul of such a 


| man, and he says, “‘ Lord, out of the depths of 


hell I lift up my heart to thee; and I will try 
to subdue this nature of mine.”’ He under- 
takes the task. He struggles with lionlike 
passions, that growl oftener than they purr. 
And his whole life is one mighty conflict. 
That man puts forth more conscious effort in 
one hour than Lucretia Mott does in one year. 
And which is the one that you ought to en- 
courage, the one that was made to run down 
hill, or the one that had a long and steep hill 
before him, and little strength with which to 
get up, and yet got up? 

It is hard times, you know. We have just 
got through our winter. Here are two fami- 
lies that have come out and made both ends 
meet. They are free from debt. Let us see 
which deserves the most praise. I call up 
the head of one of the families, and ask him, 
“How much had you to go through with ?” 
He says, “Nothing but debts.” ‘“ Debts?” 
“Yes, I was in debt; but I sat up nights, that 
I might pay what I owed. I would not dare 
to tell anybody how I worked. And my wife, 
and daughter, and boys worked with me. We 
lived on the least that we possibly could. 
And now we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our debts are paid. Not only that, but 
the winter is gone, and the days are growing 
warmer, and the prospect is that hereafter we 
shall be able to get along easier and more 
pleasantly.” I say to them, “ Thank God!” 
Now I call up the head of the other family. 


| “You have come out free from debt, have 
| you?” “Yes, sir; I do not owe any man 
| anything.” “Whoare you?” “A. T.Stew- 


art.”” “Oh! you are entitled to a great deal of 
credit for getting through, and coming out free 
from debt, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Astor, Mr. Gi- 
rard—you that had so much money to go 


| through with!’ Who does not see that the 
| man who had nothing but debts to begin with, 


and yet went through, and paid all he owed, 
though it cost him severe effort, in season and 
out of season, deserves more praise than the 
man who had plenty of money in the bank, 
and who, though he went through and came 
out free from debt, did it without the loss of a 
night’s sleep, and without a single anxious 
thought ? 

Now here is a man that is converted under 
the most favorable circumstances. He has 
everything to help him. He has abundant 
stores of wealth in himself and about him. 
He needed to be converted ; but oh, how much 
he had to carry him along! Here is another 
man that is converted under very different 
circumstances. He has everything against 
him, almost. He has had to walk through the 
valley and shadow of death almost all the way 
up to the cross. And should not he have 
more credit than the other man? 

In view of these statements and explana- 
tions I would remark, that in examining the 





a 
evidences of piety in yourselves, or in your 
fellow-men, you must classify those evidences, 
You must examine the evidences of beginni 
the evidences of progress, and the evidences of 
attainment. No man can deal justly why 
undertakes to judge conversion by the same 
evidences that apply to final attainment; and 
yet most people do this. We never get ove 
judging children as if they were grown folks, 
Both in temporal and spiritual things the olf 
man is apt to think that the child ought t» 
act as if it were old. We have to think th 
second time before we can put ourselves jn 
the child’s place. Now, when people com 
before us, hoping that they are convertad, 
what are the evidences by which we are to 
judge whether or not they are children of 
God? Ina great many cases they have been 
taught the catechism and the confession of 
faith, in the Sabbath-school and in the house- 
hold. Under such circumstances it is proper 
to examine them with a great deal of breadth 
in these things. But here is a person that has 
had few, if any, religious advantages ; and 
all he can say is, “‘ I have made a beginning, 
The kingdom of God has been planted in my 
soul; but it is like leaven in three measures 
of meal. Itis hid yet; and it has not leavened 
the whole lump.” ‘ Have you overcome your 
temper?” “No, I am afraid not. If you 
doubt it, put some questions to me about such 
and such a man.” ‘“ Have you made up your 
mind to overcome your appetites?’ “TI mean 
to, and I hope I shall be able to.” “ Are you 
willing to give up all for Christ?” “That 
question covers a great deal of ground, and 
I feel very shy about myself: I want to doit, 
but I can not say that I have.”? “ You have 
given up swearing?” “ Yes, yes; though! 
should not like to have anybody come too sud- 
denly out at me.” ‘‘ What !” says the exam- 
iner, “ are you converted, and do you fall into 
swearing?” ‘No, I should not fall into it; 
but it might fall out of me.” “ But you have 
given up lying?” “It is my wish to abstain 
from lying, though I can not say that I do. 
The old habit will stick to me yet.” He 
makes rather a poor show, and we talk his 
case over among ourselves, and say, “I donot 
see as that man has much evidence of having 
been converted. It does not seem as if he was 
in a fair way to make a very illustrious Chris 
tian.” 

Now I tell you, if you are examining for 
riches, there is not much in him ; but if you 
are examining for qualities that are desirable 
in a man that is poor and beginning business, 
there is a good deal in him. One man sets Up 
with five hundred thousand dollars; another 
man with one hundred thousand ; another man 
with fifty thousand; another man with ten 
thousand ; another man with one thousand ; 
another man with one hundred ; another maa 
with fifty dollars ; another man with ten dol- 


lars; and a news-boy sets up with two cents; ' 
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and the news-boy sets up as much as the man 
that has five hundred thousand dollars. Now 
when you are examining for evidences of a 
man’s piety, look for evidences that he has be- 
gan a Christian life, and not for evidences of 
his perfection in holiness. The sexton and 
the parson that officiate at his funeral will 
answer that question—no, they will not; an- 
gels will. The evidence of attainment is 
heavenly; and all that we can know here on 
earth of a man’s Christian course, is that he 
has begun to live for Christ. 

Suppose that when the Saviour had put his 
hands on the blind man’s eyes twice, and he 
had begun to see, a professor of astronomy 
had come to examine him, and said, “ What 
do you know about optics? What do you 
know about astronomy?’ The man would 
have said, “ Nothing at all; for I never had 
the use of my eyes until now.” It would be 
just as reasonable to suppose that a man who 
was born blind would understand optics the 
moment his blindness was cured, as to suppose 
that a man who has lived a life of sin will be 
rich in Christian attainments when he is first 
converted. When a man receives his spiritual 
sight he begins to see, and he may be expected 
to see a great deal before he gets through ; but 
his experience in seeing is very limited at first. 
Some men are born far up in attainment, 
thanks to their father, to their mother, to the 
constitution that they have inherited, and to 
the influences by which they are surrounded ; 
but many men have very little stock, very lit- 
tle moral training, very few ideas, and all you 
have to ask respecting their piety, is whether 
there are evidences that they have begun a 
Christian life. 

» There is another application that I wish to 
make of this subject, to that class of persons 
who are not Christians, but who listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. You are in an anomalous condition. 
You are conscious, many of you, that you be- 
lieve; and yet you do not assent. You are 
conscious that you want to be Christians ; 
and yet, somehow, you are discouraged from 
trying to become such. You do not leave this 
house when the table of the Lord is set (and 
set as much for you that do not belong to the 
church as for th se that do), that you do not 
feel that you are going away from your own 
best interests. You say, “I am sure I want 
to become a Christian; but my life is so far 
from what a Christian’s life should be that I 
dare not make the undertaking, lest I should 
fail.” You have an impression that becom- 
ing a Christian means at once to step into the 
amplitude of Christian life and experience ; 
and you are conscious that you cannot do that. 

It is as if I should point out to a young 
mason a magnificent pile, like the Academy 
of Music, and say, “I wantsyou should build 
just such a house as that you see, and put it 
right there’—indicating the spot where I de- 





sired it to stand; and he, supposing that I 
would expect the work to be accomplished in- 
stantaneously, should say, “I can not do it.” 
I explain, and say, “‘Of course it will have to 
be done gradually. When the foundation is 
laid, all you will have to do will be to go with 
your men, and take your trowel, and lay down 
one brick at a time, and build up the struc- 
ture, course by course, and tier by tier ; and if 
you have time enough, do not you think you 
can do it?’ ‘Oh, yes,” he says, “ if you will 
give me plenty of time I can do it.” AndI 
say, ‘‘I will give you five, ten, or fifteen 
months: and I will not be hard in the end if 
you need a little more time. All I ask is that 
you shall begin. Are you willing to begin 
to-day to lay one course of bricks on the 
foundation ?”’ He says, “I am,” and com- 
mences the work. 

Now God has laid out plans on the Lord 
Jesus Christ for a life which he wants his 
creatures to build; and the question is, Are 
you willing now to commence the work which 
he has given you to do? I do not ask you 
whether you are ready to step into the ampli- 
tude of Christian life and experience. Are 
you willing at once to lay the first tier of 
bricks with a determination that you will go 
on adding course after course till the top 
stones are laid? Do you say, “I have no evi- 
dence that I am a Christian?’ Have you any 
evidence that you have begun to try to live a 
Christian life? How many are there here 
that feel, “I can not live a Christian life, but 
I will make a beginning, to-day, toward liv- 
ing such a life?” That is all that God asks 
of you. I beat up for volunteers: not for 
those that can come home with trophies ; not 
for those that can say, ‘Behold what God 
hath wrought in me!’ but for beginners. 
Christ wants an infant school. He wants such 
as are ready to sit on the form and learn their 
letters, and spell easy words, and read in sim- 
ple books. Now, in a great school, he that is 
learning A, B, and C at one end, is just as 
much a scholar as he that is about to gradu- 
ate at the other end. And there are thous- 
ands of persons in this congregation that ought 
to be able to say, “I am a Christian.” Why? 
Not because you have overcome your evil pro- 
pensities ; not because you have got through a 
Christian life; but because you have begun 
such a life. Will you accept Christ now? 
Will you endeavor from this time forth 
to obey the laws of God? Will you say, 
“To-day, I will begin to live, not only for 
time, but for eternity? Justice and love 
shall be the two things that shall control my 
life. Day by day I will search to know the 
will of God; and day by day I will try to 
conform my life to that will. I will constantly 
look in prayer to God. I will begin to render 
that service which I owe to him that created 
me, and that has preserved me to this hour ?” 
How many will say that? Is there not enough 





of the Spirit of God here to bring some sinners 
to the Saviour? God has borne long with 
you ; and his promises to you are greater than 
those of the opening days of spring or summer. 
He says, ‘‘I will never leave you nor forsake 
you.” And if any man wants to leave off 
bad habits and wrong courses, and enter on a 
new life, thank God, he need take but one 
step atatime. You are permitted to creep 
before you walk. You may be a Christian 
even before you have learned the alphabet of 
a Christian life. Are you willing, where you 
are, and in the circumstances in which you 
are placed, to begin to build, and to build for 
God and eternity ? 

Oh, may that Spirit that has been before me, 
abide after these words. May that God who 
taught me to yearn for your souls, and whose 
great heart yearns for you as planets yearn 
for the tides, and draw them with endless fluc- 
tuations—may he draw you. You can not live 
without God ; and you can not afford to die for 
ever and for ever. It is a time of grace: let 
it be a time of decision. At least, let it be a 
time of beginning. 

ee ee 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 15. 


CONTINUITY OR CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


In our last article we defined the nature of 
Firmness as giving “ stability, fortitude, fixed- 
ness of purpose, and constancy of character,’’ 
which, abused, degenerates into stubbornness, 
obstinacy, and willfulness.” The offices of 
Firmness and Continuity are often confounded 
by those who are not well versed in the phre- 
nological theory and in mental analysis, just 
as are those of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, Ideality and Sublimity, Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness, and Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness. We will endeavor to draw the 
line of distinction between Continuity and 
Firmness. 

The faculty of Continuity gives the power 
of mental abstraction, ability to devote the 
intellect or the feelings to a given subject or 
object with a patient, consecutive application 
—to become so much absorbed in its contem- 
plation as to lose the consciousness of all other 
ideas and surrounding circumstances, such as 
the striking of a clock, the passage of time, 
the voice of a friend, hunger, cold, and even 
bodily pain. Firmness gives a stiff, determ- 
ined fortitude, decision of character, and serves 
to brace up the other faculties, whether the 
action of those faculties be continued for a 
moment or prolonged for days. Firmness 
gives a kind of determination and obstinacy 
of purpose, while Continuity gives a patient, 
perfecting, plodding application. We may, 
perhaps, illustrate the action of these facul- 
ties in this way: two men are working in 
stone ; both have large Firmness, and they are 
alike thorough and persevering. But one has 
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large Continuity, and prefers to use the drill 
in one place for hours, while the other, with 
small Continuity, craves variety, and prefers 
to use the chisel in cutting and dressing the 
entire surface of the stone. Each exercises 
Firmness and energy in an equal degree, but 
one brings his whole mind and energy to a sin- 
gle point, while the other indulges his love of 
variety in giving only a single blow in a place. 

Continuity existing in excess, gives to per- 
sons a dreamy, absent-mindedness, a neglect of 
the pressing duties of life, to pertinaciously 
follow some single idea. They are those who 
make a hobby of whatever they do, and think 
the world hinges on that which engages their 
attention, and they are utterly astonished that 
all mankind do not embrace their subject at 
once, and see it as theydo. They throw their 
whole power upon a single object or theme. 
Their minds become to that subject micro- 
scopic, which magnifies it into mammoth im- 
portance, while they leave unnoticed all the 
rest of the wide domain of thought as if it did 
not exist ; or if they deign to consider it at all, 
it is only as the mere granite pedestal of their 
adored Parian statue, or as only the indistinct 
background to that picture on which the en- 
tire light of their soul is thrown. As speak- 
ers, they are tedious in the careful examina- 
tion of details; as writers, prosy and volu- 
minous. 

The heavy, lumbering, long-winded style 


of many English authors, contrasted with the 
terse, nervous, pithy style of American writ- 
ers, evinces the action of large and small Con- 
tinuity. The mode of doing business and 
manner of working of the people of the two 
nations. is in good keeping with their style of 


writing. In England, an artisan serves seven 
years for, and follows for life, a single branch 
of a trade, and bends his entire mind to that, 
which gives facility and perfection to his skill 
in that one line of effort, while in America, a 
man is in turn a farmer, a carpenter, a black- 
smith, a shoemaker, a peddier, a teacher, a 
lecturer, and a lawyer, and can pursue each 
with tolerable success. 

A man residing in Indiana, about forty 
years of age, called at our office in March 
last for an examination, and we told him he 
had “so much ingenuity and such small Con- 
tinuity that he would be likely to spend his 
whole life in learning trades rather than in 
following one.” He replied that he could get 
fall wages at seventeen different trades, but 
he preferred the last one that he look up, gun- 
smithing, and he had confined himself to it for 
several years. 

A man sometimes finds it convenient to 
abandon a trade or profession which he has 
unwisely adopted, and prepare himself to fol- 
low one more in harmony with his talents and 
taste than that which necessity, ignorant guar- 
dians, or the fanciful whim of his boyhood led 
him to adopt. With a versatility of talent, so 








prevalent in the American mind, arising from 
an active temperament, large perception, and 
average Continuity, a man, in case of failure 
in one occupation, can assume @ new one, and 
become proficient and highly successful in it. 
Yet we ought to guard against having too 
many irons in the fire—to find an appropriate 
pursuit in the outset, and adhere to it. Ina 
highly advanced state of society, labor be- 
comes divided into its different branches, so 
that each may follow one for life. In a city, 
for example, where men are plenty, business 
becomes thus divided. In the construction of 
a house for instance, no less than eleven dif- 
ferent classes of artisans are successively em- 
ployed. First, the class whose pursuit it is to 
excavate the cellar, which requires, perhaps, 
twenty carts, according to the distance the 
earth is to be carried to a place of deposit ; 
next come the stone-masons, who leave when 
that part is done; the brick masons follow ; 
the carpenter succeeds ; then the plasterers ; 
next the joiners ; then the stucco-plasterers ; 
then the glaziers; next the plain painters ; 
then the grainer, and last the paper-hanger. 
Go into the country, and the mason will ex- 
cavate and stone the cellar, and do all the 
brick work and plastering, and the carpenter 
will put up the frame and do all the joiner 
work, glaze, paint, and paper the house ; and 
not a few will do the entire work of a house 
in decent style, embodying eleven distinct 
trades, as they are recognized in the city. 

In the new regions of the West, men, from 
a lack of tradesmen, or from lack of means to 
pay them, are compelled to turn their hands to 
all branches of business which their necessi- 
ties demand, embracing tilling the soil and 
constructing nearly all their agricultural im- 
plements, building their houses, making their 
shoes, household furniture, ete., and although 
the things made may be rude, they answer 
the purpose, while this discipline gives a ver- 
satile tone to the character. Is it strange that 
such people should have small Continuity ? 
It should be remembered that this mode of 
American life, although it renders Continuity 
small, has the effect to stimulate the faculties 
of perceptive intellect, Constructiveness, and 
all those elements which give self-reliance ; 
but does it not also impart to the character a 
tendency to vacillation, restlessness, and im- 
patience? As society becomes older, and the 
branches of labor are more divided among ar- 
tisans, a less degree of enterprise and versa- 
tility of talent may be the result, but we shall 
have a higher order of skill and perfection in 
the industrial arts. 

The faculty of Continuity should be culti- 
vated in the American mind—there is too 
much shifting and changing, too great fond- 
ness for variety—a curiosity to make all parts 
of an article, a rifle, for instance, when seve- 
ral distinct trades are necessarily involved in 
its construction. The result is, that it takes 





three times as long for a man to make lj 
parts of a rifle indifferently well, as it would 
if the different parts were allotted to differen, 
men who had followed each his part until it was 
perfectly mastered. We often find a kind of 
mechanical pride among artisans to have it to 
say, though perhaps a mason, “I made that 
bass-viol, tuning-fork, rifle, in all jts 
scissors, carving-knife, set of spoons, a pair of 
boots,” etc. Thus, men will neglect their 
regular business and spend their time in tip, 
kering at things which they could earn in half 
the time at their own trades, and those of a 
better quality, while their prosperity and the 
comfort of their families are sacrificed on the | 
altar of this foolish vanity. Such “ rolling 
stones gather no moss.’” Whatever has the 
quality of steady perseverance and close ap. 
plication in it, they dislike. As students, they 
are superficial—they read rather than study— 
know a little of everything, and are well 
versed and profound in nothing. 

The advancement of society requires that 
he who is an assayer of metals, or a chemist, 
should apply the entire strength of his mind 
to perfect his science ; so should the lawyer, 
the engineer, the navigator, the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, the glass-worker, the 
machinist, the ship-builder, the engraver, the 
printer, the architect, and so on to the endof 
the catalogue, in order that the highest degree 
of facility and perfection may be attained. It 
is folly for every man to expect to range the 
whole circle of the sciences—to demonstrate 
every species of knowledge. After a man has 
completed his daily duties in his own sphere 
of usefulness, he may sit down with the works 
of Liebig, or Lardner, Humboldt, Audubon, 
Cuvier, or Sir Humphrey Davy, and drink in 
the fruit of their extensive research in the 
great arcana of nature, and become wise, 
without indulging in the vain pride of trying 
to make all the discoveries and demonstrations 
for himself. It is so in mechanism. “ Mind 
your business,” is an excellent motto, ani 
suggests the exercise of Continuity. 
tx. Let mothers and teachers seek to lead the 
minds of children to a habit of patient, con- 
centrated labor. Teach them to do or study 
one thing at a time, and that thoroughly. The 
habit of requiring scholars to get half a dozen 
lessons on different subjects in a single half 
day, dissipates the mind at the same time that 
it overtasks it. A judicious variety, which 
calls out different classes of faculties, serves 
rest the mind. If a child have small Conti- 
nuity, keep him more strictly to one thing; if 
too large, give him, and require him to follow 
a variety of pursuits or studies, to impart & 
necessary elasticity and versatility of mind. 

We would urge the due exercise of all the 
faculties, but let every man have one leading, 
reliable occupation to lean upon, in which # 1 
exert his power and perfect himself, and let 
other subjects and branches of business be em: 
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ployed as @ collateral recreation and pastime. 
Many persons, by trying to do and know eve- 
rything, fail in all, and remind us of a cat of 
ours, which, when let into a room with a 
number of mice, seized one in her mouth, and 
one with each fore paw, and then stood and 
growled because she could not catch the rest, 
and did not know how to dispatch those in her 
power. She had her “ hands too full.”’ 

The office of Firmness seems to be to stand 
up against positive opposition, and to meet and 
overcome difficulties in conjunction with Com- 
bativeness, while Continuity is shown more in 
a patient waiting for 9, chance to act, and qui- 
etly improving that chance when it arises. It 
is in no hurry, but merely takes hold and 
works as it has opportunity ; if obliged to sus- 
pend, it remembers where it left off, as the 
plow, left in the farrow over-night, moves off, 
on the arrival of the team, in the same chan- 
nel as if it had not been interrupted. 

Continuity works with any of the faculties 
equally well. Does Ideality inspire, it minis- 
ters to disconnect the mind from diverting in- 
fluences until Ideality has wrought out its 
purposes. To the mathematician it gives pa- 


‘tient, continuous effort to the mathematical 


faculties ; to the reasoner or linguist, united 
action to the reasoning and the literary facul- 
ties, in like manner as it inspired the Philo- 
progenitiveness of Rachel, who “ refused to 
be comforted,” when mourning for her children, 
“ because they were not.” 


oo 


Styie or Acassiz —There is one thing in 
the style of Agassiz which is a little surpris- 
ing; we allude to his use, to so large an ex- 
tent, of Saxon words in preference to those of 
Greek and Latin origin. This preference is 
manifested by all great writers who have 
learned the English Janguage as their mother 
tongue; but it is unusual to meet with it in 
foreigners, especially with classical scholars, 
because it is so much more difficult for them 
to learn the words of purely English origin 
than it is to learn those coming from the 
Greek and Latin. For iustance, when a classi- 
eal scholar meets with the word inclined, he 
knows its meaning from its derivation ; but if 
he comes across the word slanting, he must 
look for its meaning in the dictionary. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising to see a for- 
eigner manifesting the preference for old En- 
glish words which is shown by Agassiz. 
This is probably attributable to the cireum- 
stance that Agassiz’s reading of English has 
been confined principally to the great writers 
of the language, who always discover that 
they can express their ideas, with more 
strength, and especially more clearness, in the 
short and pithy words of the Saxon tongue 
than they can in the sonorous polysyllables 
coming from the Greek and Latin.—Scientific 
American. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PRECOCITY OF 
ERICSSON. 

Joun Ericsson was born in 1803, in the 
Province of Vermeland, among the iron moun- 
tains of Sweden. His father was a mining 
proprietor, so that the youth had ample oppor- 
tunities to watch the operation of the various 
engines and machinery connected with the 
mines. These had been erected by mechani- 
cians of the highest scientific attainments, and 
presented a fine study to'a mind of mechanical 
tendencies. Under such influences, his innate 
mechanical talent was early developed. At 
the age of ten years he had constructed, with 
his own hands and after his own plans, a 
miniature saw-mil!, and had made numerous 
drawings of complicated mechanical contri- 
vances, with instruments of his own invention 
and manufacture. ; 

In 1814 he attracted the,attention of the 
celebrated Count Platen, who had heard of his 
boyish efforts and desired an interview with 
him. After carefully examining various plans 
and drawings which.the youth exhibited, the 
Count handed them back to him, simply ob- 
serving, in an expressive manner, “ Continue 
as you have commenced, and you will one day 
produce something extraordinary.” 

Count Platen was the intimate personal 
friend of Bernadotte, the King of Sweden, and 
was regarded by him with a feeling little short 
of veneration. It was Count Platen who un- 
dertook and carried through, in opposition to 
the views of the Swedish nobility, and of 
nearly the whole nation, that gigantic work, 
the Grand Ship Canal of Sweden, which con- 
nects the North Sea with the Baltic. He died 
Viceroy of Norway, and left behind him the 
reputation of one of the greatest men of the 
century. The few words of kind encourage- 
ment which he spoke, on the occasion to which 
we have referred, sank deeply into the mind 
of the young mechanician, and confirmed him 
in the career on which he had entered. 

Immediately after this interview young 
Ericsson was made a cadet in the corps of en- 
gineers, and after six months’ tuition, at the 
age of twelve years was appointed niveleur on 
the Grand Ship Canal under Count Platen. 
In this capacity, in the year 1816, he was re- 
quired to set out the work for more than six 
hundred men. The canal was constructed by 
soldiers. He was at that time not tall enough 
to look through the leveling instrument; and 
in using it, he was obliged to mount upon a 
stool, carried by his attendants for that pur- 
pose. As the discipline in the Swedish army 
required that the soldier should always un- 
cover the head in speaking to his superior, 
gray-headed men came, cap in hand, to receive 
their instructions from this mere child. 

While thus employed in the summer months, 
he was constantly occupied during the winter 

with his pencil and pen; and there are many 











important works on the canal constructed after 
drawings made by Ericsson at this early age. 
During his leisure hours, he measured up and 
made working-drawings of every implement 
and piece of machinery connected with this 
grand enterprise ; so that at the age of fifteen 
he was in possession of .accurate plans of the 
whole work, drawn by his own hand.—Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 
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A WAY TO CULTIVATE THE ORGAN 
OF SIZE. 


WE copy the following from the Connecticut 
Commercial School Journal : 

Several months ago, in visiting the school 
of Mr. Marsh, in New London, we witnessed 
a brief exercise which might very profitably 
be introduced into all our schools, and that 
without any interference with the regular les- 
sons. It was a simple lesson, intended to 
train the eye and judgment in estimating dis- 
tance or length. ‘The plan was somewhat as 
follows: A class of ten or twelve boys was 
called to the blackboard, when directions were 
given to draw a line 6 inches long; a line 2 
feet long; a line 3 feet long; a figure 1 foot 
long and 8 inches wide; acircie 6 inches in 
diameter ; a line 1 yard long, divided into feet 
and inches, etc. 

After each was done, the teacher passed 
along with a measuring tape or stick and 
tested each. The pupils had had some prac- 
tice in such exercises, and they performed 
them with a surprising degree of promptness 
and accuracy. They had gained habits of 
observation and comparison. Not more than 
five minutes at a time need be taken at the 
board, but it will be found that the pupils 
will be induced to spend many minutes, that 
would otherwise be misimproved, in practicing 
upon their slates Teacher, try it. The ex- 
ercise will afford relief from the severer studies 
of the school, and give a pleasant variety. 


ome 
A YOUNG MAN SAVED. 


Epirors Puren. Journat — Dear Sirs: 
Among my down-town acquaintance I lately 
met an old physician who told me he had all 
his life believed Phrenology to be a “ hum- 
bug.” * Yet,” said he, ‘“T never paid a bill 
mere cheerfully than I did the other day to 
Fowler and Wells, for a chart of my son’s 
head. The fact is,” said he, “he told the 
boy just what his mother and I have been 
trying to teach him for years, but he wouldn’t 
believe us. When, however, a stranger, who 
had never seen him before, told him the same 
truths in regard to his faults, he believed him, 
and acted upon his advice, and,” added the 
glad father, “‘the boy has turned over a new 
leaf; he is a different boy ; he has left off all 
his bad habits, drinking, etc., and is trying to 
make a man of himself.” Hoping you will 
yet live to start many more wayward _ boys on 
the road to self-control, manly dignity, and 
usefulness, I remain, as ever, a believer in 
Phrenology. 

New Yoax, Sept., 1862. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 9. 


Tue head of the poet WorpswortH is 
really an interesting study. Behold what a 
large, broad forehead and tophead is his! He 
was eminently the poet of logic and meta- 
physics. He had also very great imagination, 


PORTRAIT OF WORDSWORTH. 


and one reason why much of his poetry seems 
dry to people is, that he becomes to their 
minds obscure and metaphysical. His mind 
took a sweep above and beyond the range of 
others. 

The organ of Time appears large, as well 
as Tune, and one quality of his poetry, it will 
be remembered, is the harmonious rhythm of 
it—the jingle, which sometimes is almost car- 
ried to excess. 

His Benevolence was large, evincing kind- 
ness, affection, and a desire to do good. What 
a remarkable face! Such a countenance is 
indicative of a great predominance of the 
moral and intellectual over the animal. His 
Cautiousness was large, his Ideality and Sub- 
limity immense, his Mirthfulness large, and 
nearly all the perceptive organs strongly 
marked. His Veneration being large gave 
him a religious spirit. 

He would have been a philosopher had he 
used his intellect merely, but his imagination 
warmed the intellect of the philosopher and 
made him a poet. 

WitiiuaMm Cossetrt, the English statesman, 
is a marked phrenological specimen, evincing 
great practical talent, excellent memory, and 
sound judgment, together with energy and de- 
termination, strength of will, reverence and 
kindness. The organs on each side of the 








center of the top-head, Agreeableness, Imita- 
tion, Spiruality, Hope, and Conscientiousness, 
are not controlling elements. 

Mrs. Mannine, who was executed in En- 


; gland a few years ago for murder, is one of 


the coarsest and basest specimens we have on 
our shelves. Her Destructiveness, Acquisi- 

tiveness, and Ama- 

tiveness were im- 

mense, and she was 

guilty of all the 

crimes possible to a 

depraved and wick- 

ed woman. 

Here we have 
Mavame Matipran, 
the Jenny Lind of 
her day. Her head 
was high and long; 
her features also 
were long, indicat- 
ing intensity and pa- 
thos. 

Next we have the _ 
eloquent Cuier or & 

THE Srx Nations. “J 

He had a remark. /\i# 

ably active temper- \*7 
ament, and _indi- 
cates, by his bust, i 
hardly any of the 
Indian features. 

The bust of Dray, 
the murderer, indi- 
cates a terrific char- 

acter—excessively wide above the ears, short 
and narrow on the top, contracted and weak 
in intellect. 

Here is the mask of Kran the elder, and 
known throughout the world as an eminent 
actor. The temperament indicates great ac- 
tivity and sharpness, point and positiveness, as 
well as intensity of emotion and character. 

The bust of Lorp Epon, late high chan- 
cellor of England, evinces a capacious intel- 
lect and uncommonly strong Cautiousness, 
Destructiveness, and Combativeness. He must 
have been a man of high and irascible temper. 
He had rather strong social feelings, large Ac- 
quisitiveness, very large Veneration and Spir- 
ituality, and deficient C tio Such 
a head would indicate talent,energy, controlling 
power, procrastination, great reverence for an- 
tiquity, titles, dignities, intolerance in relig- 
ious matters, if not positive bigotry, and with 
such weak conscientiousness would sacrifice 
justice to carry out his partisan or religious 
feelings. 

Epnram Brron has very large Concentra- 
tiveness, Firmness, Individuality, and Com- 
parison, and very strong mechanical and 
mathematical organs. He is a resident of 
Sag Harbor, L. I., and is distinguished as an 
inventor and practical mechanic. He invent- 
ed and made, with his own hands, a “ Univer- 
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sal Planetarium,” showing all the Planets of 


the solar system in their regular 

which was so nicely constructed that it would 
operate for years in the most perfect manner, 
by clock-work machinery. It is the mog 
wonderful invention ever developed for exhih. 
iting astronomical revolutions. 
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PORTRAIT OF EPHRAIM BYRON. 


engaged in constructing church clocks of his 
own invention, which he warrants to run two 
years without a variation of two minutes in 
that time. He is one of the most modest, re- 
tiring, and unobtrusive men of our acquaint 
ance. 

C. C. Burteicu, known as a poet, but 
chiefly as a lecturer on anti-slavery and 
“-woman’s rights.” This bust indicates 4 
large head and general smoothness of develop- 
ment. On the whole this is a well-balanced 
head. The moral and intellectual powers are 
strongly indicated. There seems to be, per- 
haps, too much Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, which give a fondness for contest 
and a tendency to criticise and find fault. 
Whatever may be said or thought of his ex- 
tfeme views, such a formed head as his must 
be sincere as well as earnest. The face, 
when this bust was taken, must have been 
decidedly handsome, for there are few in the 
collection, if any, which indicate more manly 
beauty. 

La Roy SunpERLanp, whose name has been 
so widely circulated in connection with mag- 
netism and spiritualism, evinces a remarkably 
dense and strong organization. The head is 
large, strongly developed in the social and 
imitative faculties, and quite well developed in 
the region of intellect. He started in life as® 
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Methodist minister and run through nearly all 
the phases of new ideas, and has been a fanatic 
in everything he has touched. 

Next, we have a cast of the head with the 
brain exposed. It is done by removing the 
top of the skull and allowing the brain to 
appear as it lies in the skull during life. 

Cart. Joun Ross, half-breed Indian and 
leader of the Chereokee nation, looks much 
more like a white man than an Indian, and 
has vastly more of the white man’s peculiari- 
ties, hence he is adapted to be a leader among 
half-civilized Indians. 

Pror. Jounson, of Wesleyan University. In 
this we have a high, long, and amply developed 
head, showing large Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Cautiousness, and a large share of digni- 
ty; he was remarkable for memory of faces, 
places, and things. 

Dr. Jounson, of Louisville, Ky. ; a man of 
force, talent, skill, intellect, colloquial ability, 
energy, and social affection. 

Here is a bust of an Indian of the Mosquito 
tribe, indicating very large Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness, Amativeness, prominent per- 
ceptive faculties, and not very strong reason- 
ing or moral power. 

The mask of Dean Swirt, known for his 
eccentricity, his humor, great perceptive pow- 
er and immense Language ; the bust indicates 
what the Dean was in fact, a low, vulgar 
man. 

Haypn, the composer of music, shows large 
Causality, Ideality, Tune, and Language. 

Cox. Ricnarp M. Jonnson, once Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States; the man who is 
said to have killed Tecumseh. This bust 
evinces energy, self-reliance, Firmness, and 
earnestness of feeling, rather than breadth 
and scope of thought. He was not a man of 
culture nor of talent. 

Here is an Idiotic Girl, with an exceedingly 
small head, espec- 
ially so at the in- 
tellectual and rea- 
soning department 

The Hon. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON, 
formerly Attor- 
ney-General of the 
United States, an 
eminent lawyer, 
residing in the 
city of Baltimore. 
From the ear forward, his head is long and 
broad, indicating talent and strength of mind. 
He has an excellent memory, first-rate Lan- 
guage, uncommon policy and prudence, and 
more than ordinary harmony of,disposition and 
of talent. He is what may be denominated a 
judicious man. 

Martin Van Buren, once President of the 
United States; has a large head, excessive 
Caution and Secretiveness, large Ideality and 


IDIOTIC GIRL. 





Language, large 
Veneration and 
Agreeableness, 
excellent memo- 
ry, and qualities 
that give self- 
possession, pru- 
dence, smooth- 
ness. 

The next is an 
InpiaN CHIEF, 
who was re- 
markable for ta- 
lent. We have 
lost his name. 
With proper cul- 
ture, such a head 
would take first- 
elass rank in 
any pursuit that 
requires cour- 
age, mechanical 
judgment, or sci- 
entific ability. 

Here is a mask 
of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the 
great mathema- 
tician and phi- 
losopher, and we regret that no more of his 
head isshown. We have sufficient, however, 
to indicate that Calculation, Weight, Locality, 
and Constructiveness are large. 

Rev. S. Hormes, of New Bedford, Mass. ; 
a head twenty-four inches in circumference, 
indicating a practical intellect, great energy 
of character, eminent social feelings, uncom- 
mon wit, fine Language, and oratorical talent, 
together with perseverance, and prudence, 
and fair religious development. He was a 
man eminently qualified to instruct, govern 
and lead people. 

Crara Fisuer, taken when a child nine 
years old. She is known as an actress from 
childhood; a preco- 
cious head, indicating 
eminent Imitation, 
Mirthfulness, Appro- 
bativeness, and Ide- 
ality. 

Wii Pitt, son 
of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, who became 
premier of England 
when twenty-five years of age, was a man of 
brilliant talent, uncommon energy, and ex- 
tended culture. 

Assott Lawrence was the seventh child 
of Samuel Lawrence, and was born in Groton, 
Mass., Dec. 16th, 1792. The family of Law- 
rence is one of the most ancient in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the name occur- 
ring in the history of Watertown as early as 

1635. The one who bore it probably came 


CLARA FISHER. 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


over from England with Governor Winthrop, 
in 1630. Samuel, the father of Abbott, was 
a patriot of the Revolution, and an officer in 
the Continental army. An_anecdote is told 
of him which well illustrates his character 
and the spirit of the times in which he lived. 

On the 22d day of July, 1777, he obtained 
a furlough and returned to Groton to fulfill 
his contract of marriage with Susanna Parker, 
with whom he had been acquainted from 
childhood, and who had been his promised 
bride. Though the casualties of war and his 
necessary absence from home promised but 
few bridal comforts, it was the opinion of the 
mother of the betrothed that Susanna had 
better be Samuel’s widow than his forlorn 
damsel. With this intent he obtained leave 
of absence, and while the marriage ceremony 
was progressing the alarm bell rang to call all 
officers and soldiers to their posts at Cam- 
bridge, and ere the congratulations of friends 
had commenced and the customary festivities 
been indulged in, the young patriot, prompted 
by his love of country, and acknowledging 
the claims of a struggling nation upon his indi- 
vidual efforts, took a hasty farewell of his 
bride and hurried to Cambridge. Of such 
sterling stuff was made the father of Abbott 
Lawrence. 

Abbott Lawrence was a successful business 
man, but he was something more. He was a 
statesman, a philanthropist, and a public ben- 
efactor. He was minister to England under 
President Taylor’s administration. His his- 
tory is similar to that of most of those who 
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have been the architects of their own fortunes 
and fame. He commenced without capital, and 
with a very limited education, and by indus- 
try, economy, prudence, energy, and above all 
by a hearty, earnest, and entire devotion to his 
chosen pursuit, “ by doing,” as he said him- 
self, ‘‘ whatever he undertook with his chosen 
heart and soul,” he became one of the greatest 
of our merchant princes. After having ex- 
pended vast sums in benevolent and philan- 
thropic donations, he died in’ Boston, on the 
18th of August, 1855, after a long and painful 
illness, at the age of sixty-two years. 

The mask of Sir Wittram Pitt, Eart or 
CHATHAM, evinces an uncommonly sharp and 
active temperament, great Language, readiness 
of mind, practical talent, and good memory. 

R. C. Hoss, the great lock picker ; for years 
he was connected with eminent lock manu- 
facturers in New York, and in 1851, opened 
the best English safe lock at the World’s 
Fair in London, and won the prize in twenty 
minutes, which for months had been labored 
for by European locksmiths in vain. He 
then offered them a lock, made by Day & 
Newel, New York, and promised to pay a 
thousands pounds to any man who should pick 


it in a week. It stood the test and defied their 
skill. 


nt ee 
OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself bath said, 

“ This is my own, my Natve Land !” 
Whose heart has ne'er witnin bim borned, 
As home bis footsteps he ba:h turned 

From wand’ring on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathes, Go MARK HIM WELL; 
For him no mins'rel’s raptures swell ; 

High though «is circle, proud his name, 
Boundless bis wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those ttles. power, and pelf, 

The wreten concentered all in seif, 

L ving shall forfert fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To ‘he vile dast from wh«nee he sprung, 
Unwept, unh d, aud g! 

Sin Water Scorr. 
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Wuen Great Britain fought the first Napo- 
leon she made notes of the Bank of England 
legal tender, and the premium on gold rose so 
high that 21-shilling pieces rose to 27, or over 
28 per cent. [nthe United States it recently 
went up to 20 per cent., less than } as much 
as in England. 

Tue wind is unseen, but it cools the brow 
of the fevered one—sweetens the summer at- 
mosphere—and ripples the surface of the lake 
into silver spangles of beauty. So goodness of 
heart, though invisible to the material eye, 
makes its presence felt; and from its effects 
upon surrounding things we are sure of its ex- 
istence. os 

Becin Earty.—lIt is better to throw a 
guard about the baby’s cradle than to sing a 
psalm at a bad man’s death-bed; better to 
have care while the bud is bursting to the 
sun, than when the heat has scorched the 
heart of the unguarded blossom. 





ECHOES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY ALLIE RAY. 


“PLease, Miss R., may I ring the bell this 
morning ?”’ said a bright-eyed little girl of six 
summers, one sunny summer morning. 

* No; I will ring it myself,” was the em- 
phatic reply. Immediately the smile van- 
ished from the face, the eyes filled with tears, 
and whispering, ‘‘ You promised me yesterday 
I might,” she slowly took her seat. 

To please the little ones, it had been my 
practice to permit one of their number to ring 
the recess bell, and many a quiet hour and 
many a prompt recitation had been secured in 
view of the promised reward. 

At another time | should have spoken less 
harshly, but, for the last half hour, I had been 
so constantly plied with questions that I found 
my small stock of patience rapidly vanishing. 

The accusing angel was already by my side. 
I had, by my hastiness, taken a drop from the 
cup of happiness of a merry-hearted child, and 
how should it be restored ? simply by acknowl- 
edging my error and granting the requested 
boon. But would not this be lessening my 
authority? I wished my scholars to under- 
stand that from my decision there was no 
appeal, and should I revoke it now, would they 
not expect it on every occasion of like occur- 
rence, and would it not be the cause of much 
trouble hereafter? But the inward monitor 
was not thus to be silenced. 

Better let your pupils perceive that even in 
the smallest things you are guided by a love 
of truth and justice, and have the moral cour- 
age to acknowledge faults, than allow them to 
feel that these are of minor consequence, pro- 
vided your commands, even if unjust, are exe- 
cuted to the letter. My better nature con- 
quered ; and going to the little one, “ Ella,” 
said [, “‘ I had, for the moment, forgotten my 
promise, but to atone for my forgetfulness, you 
may ring the bell both morning and after- 
noon.” 

Instantly the tears were dried, the face 
beamed with happiness, and when at recess, 
a few moments afterward, I heard, “1 knew 
the teacher would not tell a lie, she had only 
forgotten,” and a half dozen childish voices 
chimed in, “Oh, no; she always does as she 
says she will,” I could not fail to see how in- 
tuitively childhood’s mind draws the line be- 
tween right aud wrong, or to reflect upon the 
impression which might have been made upon 
the same minds had I pursued a different 
course. I had been taught a lesson from the 
incident of that morning, which was not soon 
to be erased from memory ; and could these 
echoes fall upon the ear of all who are engag- 
ed in teaching, their import would be, deal 
with the little ones gently, truthfully, wisely, 
lest by some seemingly trifling act you mar 
forever the beauty of the gem for a time com- 
mitted to your eare.—Maine Teacher. 
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TESTIMONIES NEW AND oO: 


[Unper this general title we Propose to 
place on record such evidences, proofs, test). 
monies, illustrations, and applications of Phre. 
nology, Physiology, and Psychology as come 
under our observation, and also such as we 
may receive from readers and correspond- 
ents in all parts of the world. As a basis or 
foundation, and also as an evidence of the 
progress which our noble science is making 
among the conservatives of the Old World, 
we give the following.] 

THE -FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF PHRR- 
NOLOGY. 

From latest Edition of the“ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
I. The brain is the organ of the mind. 
“This is a doctrine founded on the common 

sense of mankind, and admitted by a prepon- 

derating majority of philosophers and physiolo- 
gists.” 

Il. That the brain is nol a single, but a con. 
geries of organs, each of which performs its own 
peculiar functions. 

1. “It is an indisputable truth, that vary- 
ing mental states characterize the different 
stages of man’s development. Reasoning 
powers appear later than emotional; a child 
observes much sooner than he reflects; fears 
and loves before he venerates.”’ 

2. ‘* But it is not only the individual man at 
various stages of his life that manifests vari- 
ous faculties. Man, when examined in the 
mass, as in families, races, or nations, presents 
great varieties of faculties, desires, sentiments, 
and instincts.” 

After enumerating the evidences adduced 
by phrenologists in favor of a plurality of cere- 
bral organs, the writer adds: ‘“ All these phe- 
nomena are of daily occurrence, and the con- 
clusions to which they point have been forced 
upon the attention of philosophers and physi- 
ologists from Aristotle and Galen down- 
ward.” 

Again: “ Mr. Combe is completely justified 
therefore in his conclusion, that the presump- 
tions are all in favor of a plurality of mental 
faculties manifesting themselves by a plu- 
rality of organs.” 

Again: “ One of the most distinguished liv- 
ing physiological psychologists fully admits 
the phrenologica! doctrine of a plurality of fae- 
ulties and organs, although he is by no means 
in favor of Phrenology generally. ‘The phre- 
nologists rightly regard it as probable,’ Sir 
H. Holland remarks, ‘or even as proved, that 
there is a certain plurality of parts in the to- 
tal structure of the brain corresponding to and 
having connection with the different intellec- 
tual and moral faculties.’ ”’ 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer, one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of the day, remarks : ‘ No phys- 
iologist who calmly considers the question in 
connection with the general truths of this sci- 
ence can long resist the conviction, that dif- 
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ferent parts of the a subserve different 
kinds of mental action.’ Socialization of 
fanction is the law of all organization what- 
ever; separateness of duty is universally ac- 

semipanied with separateness of structure ; and 
it “sald be marvelous were an exception to 
exist in the cerebral hemispheres. Let it be 
granted that the cerebral hemispheres are the 


seat of the higher psychical activities; let it ; 
be granted that among these higher psychical | 


activities there are distinctions of kind, which, 
though not definite are yet practically recog- 
nizable, and it can not be denied without go- 


ing in direct opposition to established physio- | 


logical principles, that these more or less 


distinct kinds of psychical activity must be | 
carried on in more or less distinct parts of the | 


cerebral hemispheres. To question this is 


not only to ignore the truths of physiology as | 


a whole, but especially those of the physiology 
of the nervous system. Either there is or 


there is not some arrangement, some organiza- | 


tion in the cerebrum. If there is no organiza- 
tion, the cerebrum is a chaotic mass of fibers 
incapable of performing any orderly action. 
If there is some organization, it must consist in 
that same physiological division of labor in 
which all organization exists ; and there is no 
division of labor, physiological or other, of 
which we have any example or can form any 
conception, but what involves the concentra- 
tion of special kinds of activity in special 
places.” 

Ill. The size of the brain, other things being 
equal, is the measure of its power ; and that con- 
sequently the power of each faculty of the mind, 
other things being equal, is in accordance with 
the size or development of its peculiar organ. 

“No principle of Phrenology has been more 
controverted than this, yet it is one upon which 
there is a singular unanimity among all 
classes of observers whether popular or psy- 
chological. A talented modern metaphysician 
remarks in summary of the teachings of the 
most distinguished physiologists, ‘There is an 
indisputable connection between size of brain 
and the mental energy displayed by the indi- 
vidual man or animal. It can not be main- 
tained that size is the only circumstance that 
determines the amou 1t of mental force ; quality 
is as important as quantity. But just as large- 
ness of muscle gives greater strength of body, 
as a general rule, so largeness of brain gives 
greater vigor of mental impulse.’ This doc- 
trine, we repeat,” says the writer in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, “of all the best physiolo- 
gists, is none other than the doctrine of all the 
phrenologists. Yet, when communicated by 
them, it has usually been treated with deri- 
sion, or if seriously controverted, controverted 
most usually on false premises or a false 
statement of the doctrine. But these physiolo- 
gists, strange to say, who controvert the doc- 
trines when applied by phrenologists to the 
hemispheres, adopt it themselves when they 








wish to demonstrate the functions of other 
parts of the encephalon, taken in correspond- 
ence with energy of psychical manifestation, 
and indicates in lower animals the functions of 
those portions, and proves the law of energy— 
size. Hence it must be conceded to the phre- 
nologists, that the law within the limits and 
under the conditions laid down, is founded on 
both facts and general principles.” 

“To Phrenology,” concludes the writer, 
“may be justly conceded the grand merit of 
having forced the inductive method of inquiry 


| into mental philosophy, and thus laid the 


permanent foundation of a true mental sci- 
ence.” 
a 


THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE. 
“ Physiognomy* is reading the handwriting of nature 
upon the human countenaoce,” based, of course, on Phys- 


| fology and Phrenvlogy. 


Tere is a look of nobleness, 
Fit emblem for a crown ; 

A look that never courts a smile, 
Nor trembles at a frown. 


There is a look of intellect, 
Of Wisdom’s wide domain, 

A breath intelligent that lives 
And acts in every vein. 


There is a look of reverence 
For high and holy things, 

Acknowledging a will supreme 
In Him the “ King of kings.” 


There is a look of innocence, 
Triumphant in its reign ; 

Of Virtue’s loyal followers, 
The noblest of the train. 


There is a look of modesty, 
A regal tinted face, 

That gives the mind a dignity, 
Society, a grace. 


There is a look of sympathy, 
Thut penetrates despair ; 

A kindred love to mingle with 
The gloomiest gloom of care. 


There is a look of cheerfulness, 
Allaying worldly strife, 

That battles ever with a smile, 
The purposes of life. 


There is a look of truthfulness, 
When eloquence may fail, 

That with a talismanic power 
Makes truth inspire the tale. 


There is a look of steadfastness, 
A look of stern command, 

A look of social radiance, 
That opens Friendship’s hand. 


There is a look of honesty, 
That all the world may scan, 
Developing the character 


And majesty of man. 
Portsza, ENGLAND. 


* Usually pronounced Physionomy. 


W. J. M. 








NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


It is not always pleasant to be shown up as 
others see us—nor, indeed, is it easy to repre- 
sent others correctly. - A man’s character is 
often very different from his reputation ; many 
an unpolished diamond is regarded as worth- 
less by outside observers. It may not be fair; 
it certainly is not modest, nor very gracious 
for one nation to attempt to characterize other 
nations. An English journal copies from a 
French publication the following critique on 
four of the principal European nations, and it 
may be interesting to our readers to see how 
French and other national characteristics ap- 
pear from a French stand-point. 

We do not regard the entire criticism as 
correct. We may, at some future time, at- 
tempt to revise it, and add the American and 
other national characteristics. In the mean 
time any hints and helps from our readers 
would be acceptable. But we give the char- 
acterization as follows: 

In Religion—the German is unbelieving ; 
the Englishman devout ; the Frenchman zea- 
lous; the [talian ceremonious ; the Spaniard 
a bigot. 

In keeping his Word—the German is faith- 
ful; the Englishman safe; the Frenchman 
giddy; the Italian cunning; the Spaniard a 
cheat. 

In giving Advice—the German is slow ; the 
Englishman resolute ; the Frenchman precipi- 
tate; the Italian nice; the Spaniard circum- 
spect. 

In Love—the German does not understand 
it; the Englishman loves a little here and 
there ; the Frenchman everywhere; the Italian 
knows how one ought to love; the Spaniard 
loves truly. 

In External Appearance—the German is 
tall; the Englishman well made ; the French- 
man well looking; the Italian demure; the 
Spaniard frightful. 

In Manners—jhe German is clownish ; the 
Englishman is barbarous; the Frenchman 
easy; the Italian polite; the Spaniard 
proud. 

In keeping a Secret-—the German forgets 
what he has heard ; the Englishman conceals 
what he should divelge, and divulges what he 
should conceal; the Frenchman blabs every- 
thing ; the Italian blabs nothing ; the Spaniard 
is mysterious. 

In Vanity—the German boasts little ; the 
Englishman despises all; the Frenchman 
praises everything ; the Italian nothing; the 
Spaniard is indifferent to all. 

In Eating and Drinking—the German is a 
drunkard ; the Englishman a lover of sweets ; 
the Frenchman delicate ; the Italian moderate ; 
the Spaniard niggardly. 

In offending and doing good—the German 
does neither good nor bad; the Englishman 
does both without reason ; the Italian is prompt 
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in beneficence, but vindictive ; the Spaniard is 
indifferent in both respects. 

In Speaking—the German speaks little and 
badly, but writes well ; the Frenchman speaks 
and writes well; the Englishman speaks 
badly, but writes well; the Italian speaks 
well, writes much and well; the Spaniard 
speaks little, writes little, but well. 

In Laws—the German laws are indifferent ; 
the Englishman has bad laws, but observes 
them well ; the Frenchman has good laws, but 
observes them badly ; the Italian and Span- 
iards have good laws—the former observe 
them negligently, the latter rigidly. 

Diseases—the Germans are particularly in- 
fested with fleas; the Englishman with whit- 
lows ; the French with small-pox ; the Italians 
with the plague; and the Spaniards with 
wens. 

The Women—are housewives in Germany, 
queens in England, ladies in France, captives 
in Italy, slaves in Spain. 

In Courage—the German resembles a bear, 
the Englishman a lion, the Frenchman an eagle, 
the Italian a fox, and the Spaniard an ele- 
phant. 

In the Sciences—the German is a pedant; 
the Englishman a philosopher; the French- 
man has a smattering of everything; the 
Italian is a professor; the Spaniard a pré- 
found thinker. 

Magnificence—in Germany, the princes ; 
in England, the ships; in France, the court; 
in Italy, the churches ; in Spain, the armories 
—are magnificent. 

Husbands—in Germany, are looked upon 
as masters; in England, as servants; in 
France, as companions ; in Italy, as school- 
boys ; and in Spain, as tyrants. 

The foregoing is as firmly believed in Paris 
as the Alkoran is at Constantinople. 


+ a 


MODEL PASTORAL CHARGE. 





We copy, with pleasure, the following 
“Pastoral Charge,’’ partly because it is 
laconic, but chiefly because its author has 
evinced his excellent sense in charging the 
young minister to “take care of his body,” a 
matter so much neglected among clergymen. 
“ Muscular Christianity,” a topic of late 
the occasion of much pleasantry, is really of 
vastly more moment to the moral world than 
is usually supposed. Bodily health is essen- 
tial to correct views of life and duty, and 
vigor of the physical is to enduring vigor of 
mind a sine qua non. 

“TI charge you, my young brother, to take 
care of your body. Eat nothing which does 
not agree with your digestive apparatus— 
masticate it well—take regular and sufficient 
exercise daily—go to bed at ten o'clock P.M., 
and rise at six o’clock a.M.—and maintain a 
“prudent, cautious self-control” over your 
animal passions. 





I charge you to take care of your mind. 
Discipline and furnish it daily. ‘ Let the 
Word of God dwell in you richly with all 
wisdom.”’ Make continual and choice addi- 
tions to your store of knowlege — otherwise, 
constantly pouring out as you will be called 
to do, “‘ your barrel will soon run emptyings.”’ 

I charge you to take care of your heart. 
Keep it with all diligence. Be watchful and 
prayerful. Unless the principle of grace, im- 
planted within you, is kept vigorous and 
thriving, you will not be happy in your sacred 
calling, nor successful in it, nor be a fit exam- 
ple to Christians in charity, in faith, and 
purity. 

I charge you take care of your doctrine. 
Let it be that which was once delivered unto 
the saints—preserve it uncorrupt—faithfully 
preach it in season, out of season—contend 
earnestly for it—and see that your flock be 
rooted and grounded in it. 

Taking this course—keeping your body un- 
der subjection, stocking your mind with pre- 
cious furniture, keeping your heart right in 
the sight of God, and your doctrine according 
to Divine revelation; and having it drop in 
public and private, in the sanctuary, and from 
house to house, “ as the rain upon the grass, 
and the dew upon the tender herb” —you will 
make full proof of your ministry, and when 
the Chief Shepherd appears, will receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. Amen.” 
—AHartford Religious Herald. 


————2 a 


WHO MURDER THE INNOCENTS ? 





Mr. StasHaway, who writes for the Ocean 
Magazine, says the teachers murder them. 
Mrs. Prim, who picks the mote out of other 
people’s eyes, says the same. Mr. Tradewell, 
who comes home at night with the headache, 
and does not like to be troubled with the chil- 
dren’s lessons, iterates the same charge. And 
all lazy boys and girls offer themselves as the 
living witnesses that they expect to die of hard 
study. We protest. 

Who sends the children to bed with stomachs 
overloaded with indigestible food ? Not the 
teacher. 


Who allows Susan Jane to go out in wet 


weather with cloth shoes and pasteboard soles ? 
Not the teacher. 


Who allows the little child, in cold weather, 
to go with its lower extremities half bare, or 
but thinly clad, because it is fashionable ? 
Not the teacher. 

Who allows John and Mary, before they 
have reached their “ teens,” to go to the “‘ ball” 
and dance until the cock crows? Not the 
teacher. 

Who compels the children, several in num- 
ber perhaps, to sleep in a little, close, unven- 
tilated bedroom? Not the teacher. + 

Who builds the schoolhouse “tight as a 
drum,” without any possibility of ventilation ? 
Not the teacher. 

Who frets and scolds, if “ my child” does 
not get along as fast as some other child does ? 
Not the teacher. 

Who inquires, not how thoroughly “ my 
child” is progressing, but how fast? Not the 
teacher. 

Who murder the innocents ?— Teacher and 
Pupil’s Friend. 








Sr 
TALLEYRAND AND ARNOLD. 

Tuere was a day when Talleyrand arriyeg 
in Havre on foot from Paris. It was the 
darkest hour of the Revolution. Pursued 
the blood-hounds of his reign of terror, Talley. 
rand secured a passage to America in a ship 
about to sail. He was a beggar and a wan. 
derer to a strange land, to earn his daily bread 
by daily labor. 

“Is there any American staying at your 
house ?” he asked the landlord of the hotel, 
“T am bound to cross the water, and would 
like a letter to a person of influence in the 
New World.” 

The landlord hesitated a moment, and then 
replied : 

“There is a gentleman up stairs either from 
America or Britain; but whether from Amer- 
ica or England I can not tell.”’ 

He pointed the way, and Talleyrand, who 
in his life was bishop, prince, and minister, 
ascended the stairs. A miserable supplicant, 
he stood before the stranger’s room, knocked 
and entered. 

In the far corner of the dimly-lighted room 
sat a man of fifty years of age, his arms folded 
and his head bowed upon his breast. From a 
window directly opposite a flood of light pour- 
ed upon his forehead. His eyes looked from 
beneath the downcast brows and upon Talley- 
rand’s face with a peculiar and searching 
expression. His form, vigorous even with the 
snows of fifty winters, was clad in a dark but 
rich and distinguished costume. 

Talleyrand advanced, stated that he was a 
fugitive, and with the impression that the 
gentleman before him was an American, he 
solicited his kind feeling and offices. 

He poured forth his history in eloquent 
French and broken English. 

“T am a wanderer and an exile. I am 
forced to fly to the New World without friend 
orhome. You are an American. Give me, 
then, T beseech you, a letter of yours, so that 
I may be able to earn my bread. I am willing 
to toil in any manner; a life of labor would be 
a paradise to a career of luxury in France. 
You will give me a letter to one of your 
friends? A gentleman like you doubtless has 
many friends.” 

This strange gentleman arose. With a look 
that Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated to- 
ward the door of the next chamber, his eyes 
looking still from beneath his darkened brow. 
He spoke as he retreated backward ; his voice 
was full of meaning : 

“T am the only man of the New World who 
can raise his hand to God and say, I have not 
a friend—not one in America.” 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming 
sadness of the look which accompanied these 
words. 

“Who are you?” he cried, as the strange 
man retreated to the next room ; “‘ your name?” 
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«“ My name,” he replied, with a smile that 
had more of mockery than joy in its convulsive 
expression—‘‘ my name is Benedict Arnold.” 

He wasgone. Talleyrand sank in the chair, 
gasping the words : 

“ Arnold, the traitor !”” 

Thus he wandered over the earth, another 
Cain, with the wanderer’s mark upon his brow. 

[Will not the earth be a grand Cain-brake 
after the great treason of the United States 
shall have been quelled, and the traitors driven 
forth like Cain to mingle with mankind of 
every clime ?] 


—+ a ——— 
SELF-CONTROL. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“ Moruer !” cried a little girl, rushing in- 
to the room where a lady sat reading—*“‘ John 
struck me in the face with all his might ! 
Oh! dear, it hurts me so !” 

And the child pressed her hand against her 
check, and threw her head backward and for- 
ward as if she was in great pain. 

The lady’s face reddened instantly, and the 
book fell from her hand to the floor. There 
was anger in her heart against John, and, in 
the blindness of her sudden indignation, she 
resolved to punish him with severe chastise- 
ment. But ere she reached the apartment in 
which her child had been playing, she paused 
suddenly and stood still. A timely thought 
glancing through her mind had arrested her 
steps. 

“ This will not do. I must control myself,” 
she said, speaking half aloud. Then, after a 
resolute strife with her angry feelings, the 
mother went back to the room where she left 
her weeping child, and sitting down in her old 
place said, with as steady a voice as she could 
command : 

“ Agnes, let me see your cheek.” 

“Oh, dear! how it hurts!” sobbed Agnes 
as she came to her mother’s side, her hand 
still pressed to her face. The lady gently re- 
moved.the hand and examined her little girl’s 
cheek. There was a red mark, as if a blow 
had been received, but no evidence of a bruise. 

“ Agnes,”’ said the mother, now speaking 
very calmly and gently, yet with a firmness 
that at once subdued the excitement of her 
child’s mind, “I want you to stop erying and 
tell me all about this trouble with John.”’ 

The child’s tears ceased to flow and she 
looked up into her mother’s face. 

“Agnes, who gave the first provocation in 
this matter, you or John ?” 

“ John struck me in the face!” replied the 
child, evincing a great deal of angry feeling 
toward her brother. i 

““Why did he strike you ?” 

Agnes was silent. 

“What was the trouble between you and 
John?” “ inquired the mother. 





“Why, Mary sawit. “She'll tell you 
that John struck me in the face with all his 
might.” 

“ Tell Mary I wish to see her.” 

Agnes went for her sister. When they re- 
turned, the mother said : 

“ Now, Mary, tell me all about this trouble 
with John and Agnes.” 

“You saw him strike me, didn’t you, 
Mary?” said Agnes, with the eagerness of 
resentment. 

T will question Mary,” said the mother,“ and 
while I am doing so, you, Agnes, must have 
nothing to say. After Mary has finished, then 
you can correct her statement if you wish to. 
Now, Mary, say on.” 

“ Well, mother, I’ll tell you just how it 
was,” said Mary. ‘“ Agnes was teasing John, 
and John got angry.” 

“ And struck his sister.””?’ There was a tone 
of severity in the mother’s voice. 

“T think the blow was accidental,” said 
Mary. “ John declared that it was, and tried 
his best to comfort Agnes, even promising to 
give her his pet kitten, if she would stop cry- 
ing and not make trouble by telling you. But 
she was angry, and would not listen to him.” 

“Tell me just what occurred, Mary, and 
then I shall know exactly how far both were 
to blame.” 


“ Well,” answered Mary, “ John and I were 
playing checkers, and Agnes would every now 
and then steal up behind John and push his 
elbow when he was making a move. It wor- 
ried him, and he asked her over and over again 
not todo so. But she did not mind what he 
said. At last John pushed the board from 
him and would not play any longer. He was 
angry. Still Agnes seemed bent on annoying 
him. John got a book and sat down near the 
window to read. He had not been there long 
before Agnes stole up behind him, whipped 
the book out of his hand, and ran away. John 
sprang after her, and they had a struggle for 
the book, in which Agnes got a blow upon the 
face. I was looking at them, andI think the 
blow was accidental. It seemed so at the 
time, and John declared that he did not méan 
to strike her. That is all, mother.” 

“ Call your brother,” said the lady, in a 
subdued voice. John entered the room in a 
few moments. He was pale and looked 
troubled. 

** My son,” said the mother, speaking with- 
out apparent excitement, yet with a touch of 
sorrow in her voice, “ did you strike Agnes on 
purpose ?”” 

The boy’s lips quivered, but no answer came 
through them. He looked at the mother’s eye 
for a moment or two, until tears blinded him, 
and then he laid his face down upon her 
bosom and sobbed. 

With love’s tender instinct the mother drew 
her arm around her boy, and then there was 
silence for the space of nearly a minute. 





“Tt was an accident, I am sure,” whispered 
the mother placing her lips close to the ear of 
her boy. 

“ Indeed it was,’’ John answered back with 
earnestness. ‘‘ My hand slipped as I tried to 
get my book from her, and it struck her in the 
face. I was sorry.” 

What else could the mother do than kiss 
with ardor the fair brow of her boy, against 
whom she, under the influence of passion, had 
passed a hasty judgment.- She almost shud- 
dered at the thought of the unjust punishment 
she had come nigh inflicting while blind from 
excitement. 

“The chief blame, I see, rests with Agnes,” 
said the lady, turning with some severity of 
voice and: countenance toward her little girl, 
who now stood with the aspect of a culprit in- 
stead of an accuser. 

“Tt was her fun, mother,” John spoke up 
quickly. “ She loves to tease me, you know, 
and I was wrong to get angry.” 

“But teasing does not come from a good 
spirit,” replied the mother, “ and I am sorry 
that my little girl can find no higher enjoy- 
ment than teasing her brothers and sisters. I 
am satisfied with you, John, but not with 
Agnes ; and now you may leave us alone.” 

John and Mary went out and left their moth- 
er alone with Agnes. When the little girl 
joined her brothers and sisters some time after- 
ward, she had a sober face like one whose 
spirit was not at ease with itself. She had 
been guilty of a double wrong, and had come 
near drawing down upon her innocent brother 
an unjust punishment. So clearly had the 
mother brought this to her view, that shame 
followed conviction, and she was now ready to 
acknowledge her fault and promise better eon- 
duct in future. But one that was profited 
most by this scene of trouble was the children’s 
mother. After all was harmonized again, and 
she was alone with her own thoughts, she 
lifted a heart of thankfulness for self-control, 
and prayed that she might possess her own 
spirit in calmness. She trembled in thinking 
of the evil that would have followed a blind 
punishment of her noble-hearted boy. 


——_—» + 


WHAT MAEKES A MAN. 


Here are a few wise words that will be in- 
dorsed by every one who has had any heavy 
lifting to do in this life. We do not know the 
author, but we do know that they may encour- 
age some struggling one. 


A man never knows what he is eapable of 
until he has tried his power. There seems to 
be no bound to human capacity. Insight, 
energy, and will produce astonishing results. 
How. often modest talent, driven by circum- 
stances to undertake some formidable-looking 
work, has felt its own untried and hitherto un- 
conscious powers rising up to grapple and to 
master, and afterwards stood amazed at his 
own unexpected success! Those circumstan- 
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ces, those people, enemies and friends, that 
provoke us to any noble undertaking, are our 
greatest undertakers—are our greatest beue- 
factors. Opposition and persecution do more 
for a man than any seemingly good fortune. 
The sneers of critics develop the latent fire of 
the young poet. The anathemas of the angry 
church inflame the zeal of the reformer. 
Tyranny, threats, fagots, torture, raise up 
heroes and martyrs, who might otherwise 
have slept away slothful and thoughtless lives, 
never dreaming what splendid acts and words 
lay buried in their bosoms. And who knows 
but the wrongs of society are permjtted, be- 
cause of the fine gold which is beatén out of 
the crude ore of humanity? Here is the truth 
worth considering. Are you in poverty? 
Have you suffered wrong? Are you beset by 
enemies? Now is your time! Never lie 
there depressed and melancholy. Spend no 
more idle whining. Up like a lion. Make 
no complaint, but if difficulty fights you, roar 
your defiance. You are at school. this is your 
necessary discipline, poverty and pains are 
your masters—but use the powers God has 
given you und you shall be master at last. 
Fear of failure is the most fruitful cause of 
failure. Stand firm and you will not fail. 
What seems failure at first is only a discipline. 
Accept the lesson ; trust the grand result ; up, 
and up again; strike, and strike again; and 
you shall always gain, whatever the fortune 
of to-day’s or to-morrow’s battle. 


——+ a 


PRINCE ALBERT'S FARM. 


Parnce Albert’s farm is situated near Wind- 
sor Castle, about twenty miles S. W. of the 
city, occupies one thousand acres, one hundred 
of which are never plowed, and is wooded 
and sown with orchard grass, top-dressed every 
four years with liquid manure. The arable 
land is sub-soiled every two or three years 
with four enormously large Scotch horses, 
driven tandem ; rotation of crops much the 
same as ours, without the Indian corn. 

Barley and oats are crushed in a mill driven 
by steam; eighty short horn and Alderney 
cows are kept ; cow stalls made of iron; iron 
trough always full of water in each stall, with 
waste-pipe to gutter behind them, and thence 
to manure-shed, from which it is pumped into 
carts similar to ours for watering streets, and 
sprinkled over the grass. Keeps none but Suf- 
folk and Berkshire pigs; prefers former on 
account of their taking on fat; as one of the 
swine-herds said, “a dale of fat a dale 
quicker.” 

The pig pens are of stone, and paved with 
stone, being lower in the centre, from which a 
pipe conducts the liquid manure to keep. In 
the garden I saw peach, apricot, and plum 
trees trained espalier ; pine-apples, strawber- 
ries, and grapes in all stages of growth; the 
latter finer than in countries to which they are 


indigenous, and ripe all the year round. Mel- 
ous will not grow in the open air, but they 
have very fine ones in frames. Her Majesty 
must certainly fare sumptuously every day. 
There are forty meu to attend to the garden 
alone. 








Mr. Tait, the gentlemanly manager of the 
farm, gave me every information desired. I 
also went to see the Queen’s stables at Buck- 
ingham Palace; they would make more com- 
fortable dwellings than two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of London live in. English farriers have 
found out that the upper part of the stall 
ought to be lowest by two inches at least. 
There are in those stables one hundred and 
six horses. Her Majesty is partial to grays, 
and may frequently be seen driving two in 
hand, in Windsor Park. The Princess Alice 
drives four ponies, and is said to be an excel- 
lent horsewoman. I[ saw the eight cream- 
colored horses that draw her Majesty at the 
time of opening or dissolving Parliament. 

Their harness is red morocco, gold mounted, 
cost $10.000 ; and the state carriage cost $35,- 
000, ninety years ago.—Cor. Phil. Ledger. 


———eo-ae 
LIFB EVERYWHERE. 


Unper this caption a deeply interesting and 
instructive article appears in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Read it. 

Life everywhere! The air is crowded with 
birds—beautiful, tender, intelligent birds—to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety— 
the anxiety of love. The air is swarming 
with iasects—those little animated miracles. 
The waters are peopled with innumerable 
forms—from the animalcule, so small that one 
hundred and fif-y millions of them would not 
weigh a grain. to the whale, so large that it 
seems an island as it sleeps upon the waves. 
The bed of the sea is alive with polyps, carps, 
star-fishes, and with shell animalcules. The 
rugged space of the rock is scarred by the 
silent boring of soft creatures, and blackened 
with countless muscles, barnacles, and limpets. 

Life everywhere! On the earth, in the 
earth, crawling, creeping, burrowing, boring, 
leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness 
of the wood tempt us to saunter into its check- 
ered shade, we are saluted by the din of numer- 
ous insects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling 
of squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, 
all telling how populous is this seeming soli- 
tude. If we pause before a tree, or shrub, or 
plant, our cursory and half-abstracted glance 
detects a colony of various inhabitants. We 
pluck a flower, and in its blossom we see 
many @ charming insect busy in its appointed 
labor. We pick up a fallen leaf, and if noth- 
ing is visible on it, there is probably the 
trace of an insect larva hidden in its tissue. 
and awaiting its development. The drop of 
dew upon this leaf will probably contain its 
animals, under the microscope. The same 
microscope reveals that the ‘- blood-rain”’ sud- 
denly appearing on bread, and awaking super- 
stitious terrors, is nothing but a collection of 
minute animals (Monas prodigosa) ; and that 
the vast tracts of snow which are reddened in 
a single night, owe their color to the marvel- 
ous rapidity in eae wn of a minute plant 
(Protaccus nivalis). The very mold which 
covers our cheese, our bread, our jam, or ink, 
and disfigures our damp wall, is nothing but a 
collection of plants. The many-colored fire 
which sparkles on the surface of a summer 
sea at night, as the vessel plows her way, or 
which drips from the oars in lines of jeweled 
light, is produced by millions of minute ani- 
mals. 
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CHILDHOOD. 
BY GPO. D. PRENTIOR. 


Ts sad. yet sweet, to lixten 
To the soft wind’s gentle swell, 
And think we hear the music 
Our childhood Joved so well. 


To gaze out on the even, 
And the boundless fields of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 
To roam like angels there, 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That ciing around the past, 

And from the tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast. 


The forms we loved so dearly, 
In the happy days now gone, 
The beautiful and lovely, 
So fair to look upon. 


Those bright and gentle maidens, 
Who seemed so formed for bliss, 

Too glorious and too heavenly 
For such a world as this! 


Whose dark, soft eyes seemed swimming 
In a sea of liquid tight, 

And whose locks of gold were streaming 
O’er brows so sunny bright. 


Like the brightest buds of summer, 
They have falien from the stem ; 
Yet, on! it is a lovely dream 
To fade from earth like them! 


And yet the thought is saddening 
To muse on such as they, 

And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing swift away. 


That the fair ones whom we love 
Grow to each loving breast, 

Like tendrils of the clinging vine, 
And perish where they rest. 


ro 


A DREAM. 


BY JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


I przamep I stood, a thoughtless boy, 
By a stream’s silvery tide, 

With Hope perched oa my youthful brow, 
The future all untried. 


The sunbeams wore a golden glow, 
The skies a magic biue ; 

The forests seemed a sea of green, 
High waving on the view. 


The wingéd warblers to!d their tales 
Of love among the bowers ; 

The wild bees sspped the starrydew . 
From dear, delicious flowers. 


Half hid from view, in trembling vines, 
I saw our coutsge home ; 

The biue smoke, curling from the roof, 
Rolled high toward heaven's blae dome. 


A low, soft, plaintive melody 
Feil on my ravished ears ; 

I knew it was my mother’s voice— 
Fast feil the trembling tears. 


The scene before all passing fair, 
Was now an Eden blest ; 

A joy but felt in boyhood’s days 
Flashed through my throbbing breast. 


I hastened to the cottage door, 
With all my boysh mien, 

To meet my mother’s kind embrace, 
And see her smile again. 

But, ah! such moments pass away, 
Quick as tne meteor’s gleam ; 

The vison fled, and I awoke, 
To find it but a dream. 
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IVORY. 


Tue immense demand for elephants’ teeth 
hasof late years increased the supply from all 
paris of Africa. At the end of the last century 
the annual average importation into Eng- 
jand was only 192,560 Ibs. ; in 1827 it reached 
364.784 Ibs., or 6.080 tusks, which would re- 
quire the death of at least 3,040 male ele- 
phants. It is probable that the slaughter is 
much greater, for the teeth of the female ele- 
phant are very small, and Burchell tells us, 
in his African travels, that he met with some 
elephant-hunters who had shot twelve huge 
fellows, which, however, altogether produced 
no more than two hundred pounds of ivory. 
To produce 1.000.000 Ibs. of ivory, the present 
annual English import, we should require (es- 
timating each tusk at 60 Ibs.) the life of 8,333 
male elephants. It is said that 4.000 tuskers 
suffer death every year to supply the United 
States with combs, knife-handles, billiard- 
balls, ete. 

A tusk weighing 70 lbs. and upward is con- 
sidered by dealers as first-class. Cuvier 
formed a table of the most remarkable tusks 
of which any account had been given. The 
largest on record was one which was sold at 
Amsterdam, which weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds; in the late sales at London 
the largest of the ‘“‘ Bombay and Zanzibar” was 
122 lbs. ; of ‘* Angola and Lisbon” @® lbs. ; of 
“Cape of Good Hope and Natal” 106 Ibs. ; of 
“Cape Coast Castle, Lagos,” etc., 114 Ibs. ; 
of ‘Gaboon’’ 91 Ibs; “‘ Egyptian” 114. But 
it must not be inferred from this that large 
tusks are now rare. On the contrary, it is 
probable that more long and heavy teeth are 
now brought to market than in any previous 
century. A short time ago Julius Pratt & Co. 
cut up at their establishment at Meriden, Ct., 
a tusk that was nine and a half feet long, 
eight inches in diameter, and which weighed 
nearly eight hundred lbs. The same firm in 
1851 sent to the “‘ World’s Fair,”’ London, the 
widest, finest, atid largest piece of ivory ever 
sawed Yout. By wonderful machinery, in- 
vented in their own factory, they sawed out 
(and the process of sawing did the work of 
polishing at the same time), a strip of ivory 
forty-one feet long and twelve inches wide. 
It took the precedence of all the specimens 
sent in by England, France, or Germany, and 
received rewarding attention from the Com- 
mission. 

It may be asked what can be done with such 
an immense piece of ivory? We reply that 
the time has come when this beautiful mate- 
rial can be used for purposes of veneering, 
and we shall soon doubtless see tables, bu- 
reaus, writing-desks, and other members of 
the furniture family rendered as resplendent 
as the throne of Solomon. We believe that it 
is now contemplated by Steinway & Sons to 
build a piano whose keys shall not be the 
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only portion from the teeth of the African 
elephant, but an instrument whose whole sur- 
face shall be of burnished virgin ivory. One 
thing is certain, that any piano-forte manu- 
facturer who should first attempt this will 
make a sensation by the novelty of the affair, 
and will doubtless be well rewarded for his 
labor. 

The most costly tusks, or portions of the 
tusks, are those which are used for billiard- 
balls. What are termed “ cut points” of just 
the right size for billiard-balls, from 2§ to 3§ 
inches in diameter, brought the highest ‘price 
(£53) per cut of any ivory offered in the Lon- 
don market at the late sales. Billiard-ball 
making has of late become a very important 
item of manufacture in this country. 

The teeth from the West coast, with the 
exception of “‘Gaboon,” are less elastic, and 
less capable of bleaching, than those that 
come from other portions of Africa. The West 
coast tusks are much used for knife-handles. 
Since the French have possessed Algeria, 
France receives a considerable portion of ivory 
from Central Africa by the large caravans 
that travel from Timbuctoo northward. 

Ivory is also furnished by the walrus or 
sea-horse, and commands a price equal to the 
best qualities of elephant ivory. It is, how- 
ever, too hard and non-elastie for many pur- 
poses, and has the disadvantage of being too 
small to cut up profitably. 


ee 


STANZAS ON DEATH. 


BY MI88 WOODLEY. 


Anp this is death ! 

Say! 1s it Aard to die? 

Do not the quiv'’ring lip, the restless eye, 
Tell of the deep, the mortal agony ? 


One long, deep breath, 

One wild, convul-ive throe, 

And all is stll. Sull? 

Aye, this solemn stiliness— 
This is DEATH. 


The pulse has ceased to beat, 
The beart no more se: ds forth 

Irs healthful wave— 
Stopped by His power, 

Who first its motion gave. 
Where is the soul? 

The immaterial mind, 
That once gave luster 
To this seuseless clay ? 
Say! has it vant-hed, 

Like the viewless wind ? 


No! It has burst 
This mortal chrysalis— 
A holy, heavenly thing, 
Forth from this dusty ruin 
Into life to spring. 


*Tis sown in weakness, 

But ’twill rise in power ; 
Earth claims the seed, 

Heaven culls the beauteous flower. 
Oh! biessed Hope, 

That looks beyond the grave— 
Oh ! wondrous Love, 

That thas from Death can save. 

SuNDERLAND, ENGLAND. 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 


Tue man who stands upon his own soil— 
who feels that by the laws of the land in 
which he lives—by the laws of civilized na- 
tions—he is the rightful and the exclusive 
owner of the land which he tills, is by the 
constitution of our nature under a wholesome 
influence, not easily imbibed by any other 
source. He feels, other things being equal, more 
strongly than another, the character of a man 
who is the lord of an animate world. Of this 
great and wonderful sphere, which, fashioned 
by the hand of God, and upheld by his power, 
is rolling through the heavens, a part of his— 
his from the center to the sky. [tis the space 
on which the generation before him moved in 
its round of duties, and he feels himself con- 
nected by a visible link with those who follow 
him, and to whom he is to transmit a home: 
Perhaps his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to their last 
home ; but he can trace their last footsteps 
over the scenes of his daily labors. The roof 
which shelters him was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some interesting 
domestic tradition is connected with every in- 
closure. The favorite fruit-tree was planted 
by his father’s hand. He sported in boyhood 
beside the brook which still winds through the 
meadows. Through the fields lie the path to 
the village-school of earlier days. He still 
hears from his window the voice of the Sab- 
bath-bell which, called his fathers to the house 
of God ; near at hand is the spot where his 
parents laid down to rest, and where, when 
his time has come, he shall be laid by his 
children. These are the feelings of the own- 
ers of the soil. Words can not paint them ; 
they flow out of the deepest fountains of the 
heart; they are the life-springs of a fresh, 
healthy, and generous national character.— 
Edward Everett. ‘ 


me 


STIMULANTS. 


TuE Louisville Journal beautifully says : 
“ There ar3 times when the pulse lies low in 
the bosom and beats slow in the veins ; when 


the spirit sleeps the sleep that appar- 
ently knows no waking in its house of clay, 
and the window shutters .are closed, and the 
door hung with the invisible crape of melan- 
choly ; when we wish the golden sunshine 
pitchy darkness, and very willing to fancy 
‘clouds wheré no clouds be.’ This is a state 
of sickness when physic may be thrown to the 
dogs, for we will have none of it. What shall 
raise the sleeping Lazarus? What shall 
make the heart beat music again, and the 
pulses dance to it through all the myriad- 
thronged halls of our house of life? What 
shall make the sun kiss the eastern hills again 
for us, with all its own awaking gladness, and 
the night overflow with ‘ moonlight, music, 
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love, and flowers?’ Love itself is the great 
stimulant—the most intoxicating of all—and 
performs all these miracles ; but it is a mira- 
cle itself, and it is not at the drug store, what- 
ever they say. The counterfeit is in the mar- 
ket, but the winged god is not a money-chan- 
ger, We assure you. 

“Men have tried many things—but still 
they ask for stimulants we use, but require 
the use of more. Men try to drown the float- 
ing dead of their own souls in the wine-cup, 
but the corpses will rise. We see their faces 
in the bubbles. The intoxication of drink sets 
the world a whirling again, and the pulse 
playing wildest music, and the thoughts gal- 
loping—but the clock runs down sooner, and 
the unnatural stimulation only leaves the 
house it fills with wildest revelry, more sad, 
more deserted, more dead. 


fails, and never intoxicates—duty. Duty puts 
a blue sky over every man—up in his heart, 
maybe—into which the skylark Happiness 
always goes singing.” 


————<+ a 
THE FIRST TIME. 


Tuts English language of ours is a wonder- 
ful instrument for the outflow of thought and 
sentiment. 
tle words, the last time. 
many sad and precious memories cling! The 
last visit to dying friends; the last meal in the 
old house before going into the new one ; how 
sad, yet how treasured are recollections such 
as these! 


There are also three little words, dear alike | 
They are these, | 
These have to do with the pres- | 


ent and the future, as well as with the past. | 
| kind of silk, called ailanthine, have been made 


to every sensitive heart. 
the first time. 


Hope and memory gild these precious words, 
and keep them fresh forever. What saintly 
matron of to-day does not remember with ever 
fresh interest her first doll, her first day at 
school, her first party, her first lover, and his 
jirst kiss? What venerable sire, leaning on 
his staff, does not feel a fresh bound in his 
languid pulse, as he thinks of his first pocket, 
his first boots, his first knife, his first standing 
collar, his first dress-coat, the first peach blos- 
som that reflected back his loving smile, and 
the first time he, half stealthily, tasted the 
dew on its young, parted lips ? 

From these words, “the first time,’’ what 
radiance streams upward forever! What ro- 
mance of delight keeps time with the throb- 
bing pulses which their memory awakens ! 

But why should “the first time,” in any 
of life’s happy passages, be the theme of 
the most cherished recollections? The mind 
is ever young; why then should not every 
repetition of joy have the halo of first fresh- 
ness? Wine ripened by time is all the richer ; 
music by repetition becomes endeared. The 





| failed to come. 
“There is only one stimulant that never | 





Take for example these three lit- | 
Around them how | 








timid glance of hesitating affection is forgotten 
in the radiant, confiding gaze of assured, un- 
alterable love. Is love less sparkling and 
rich than wine? Shall not time make it 
richer and sweeter? To the hungry heart all 
repetitions of pleasure possess, and are capa- 
ble of reproducing, all the joy, if not the ro- 
mance, of “ the first time.” 

May the radiance of the future more than 
realize the joys of the past, and time only add 
richness and flavor to our experiences, so that 
they shall not need to borrow from memory a 
light to illumine the present. 


ee 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Eps. Puren. Jour.—Please send me the 
August number of the Journal, as mine has 
I think too much of them to 
miss even one. I like the Journal better every 
month; it is truly a boon to every lover of 


human science. G. W. P. 
Lararerrs, Ixp. 


Eps. Puren. Jour.—In June, 1861, I for- 
warded you a list of subscribers to the Jour- 
nals, since which time “ serving” in the army 
has not only prevented my increasing that list, 
but also deprived me of the privilege of reg- 
ularly reading and studying those “ welcome 
visitors.’ But a recent “discharge for disa- 
bility” has re-introduced me to their pages. 
Oh, what a “feast of reason and a flow of 
soul” is there! Ican not have your Journals 
stop. As soon as I can, I shall try to obtain 
another list. In the mean time, believe me, 

Very truly yours, B. F. Woop. 

Wovrona, Mux., Sept., 1862. 

————2 a 


Six ror tHe Mittion.—Some very en- 
couraging experiments in the culture of a new 


in France under the patronage of the Emper- 
or. The worm is an importation from China, 
where its silk is in common use among the 
people for every-day wear. The food of the 
worm is the leaves of the ailanthus, a hardy 
tree that flourishes equally well in the temper- 
ate or torrid zone, and grows on soil worth 
little for any other purpose. The silk is not 
so fine nor glossy as that produced by the mul- 
berry worm, but it is strong and easily pro- 
duced, takes most dyes well, and is emphati- 
cally a silk for the people. Thus far the silk 
derived from the ailanthus worm has been 
what is known as corded silk—a material in 
great demand armnong manufacturers—but spec- 
imens of Chinese manufacture show that they 
must possess some method of reeling off the 
cocoons. Says an English paper, in speaking 
of this new kind of silk, “To Henry IV. the 
country owes the silk of the rich; to Napoleon 
III., courteous history will record, she owes 
the silk of the people. In 1599, a great king 
wished to patronize the introduction of a silk- 
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worm, but a great minister, Sully, was hostile 
to the enterprise ; at the present epoch it is 
again @ great sovereign who patronizes the in- 
troduction of a new silkworm, but it is impos. 
sible that a minister could now be found who 
would repeat the error committed by Sully” 


Two Ways or Fisuinc.—Rev. Dr. Bellows 
says that when men go 4 fishing for trout they 
take a light, tapering pole, with a fine silken ling 
attached, and a sharp hook with a sweet mor. 
sel of wormontheend. They noiselessly drop 
the line on the water and let it float to the 
which nibbles, and by a slight twitch is landed 
safely on the bank. But when men go fishing 
for souls, they tie a cable to a stick of timber, 
and an anchor is the hook. On this a great 
chunk of bait is stuck, and with this ponderous 
machine grasped in both hands, they walk up 
and down thrashing the water, and bellowing 
at the top of their voice—“‘Bite, or be damned.” 


“ Harmony OF PHRENOLOGY AND THE Brsiez.”— 
This little work, containing three hundred and seventy 
quotations from the Bible, showing the recognition of all 
the faculties and passi as described by Phrenology, is 
now printed and ready for delivery. It will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, for six cents a copy. Two red/stamps 
will pay for it. A liberal discount will be made to those 
who buy by the hundred. Every friend of Phrenology 
should have a copy to lend and one to keep. 





Our Western Men.—The war brings into pub- 
lic notice some of the “ spirits” which would otherwise 
have p the even tenor of their way, in the quiet 
useful callings in which peace and plenty would have 
crowned their efforts. But the “ war-cry called them out! 
The great Prairie State which gave us our President, has 
also given to the cause of the Union a list of men. In- 
diana, too, has equaled, if she has not surpassed, her sis- 
ter States in this respect. But we will not individualize. 
When the lives of all the truly great and meritorious 
shall have been written, the world will read with wonder, 
if not with delight, the biographies of our creat may. 
We have been led to these reflections by the foilowiog 
announcement : 


LIVES OF ILLINOIS OFFICERS. 

Now in press, to be issued soon, by the undersigned, in 
one neat 8vo. volume, profasely illustrated with Portraits, 
Broerarsicat Sxercuss, prepared from official and au- 
thentic sources, of ILtuxors Orricers of the rank of Major 
General, Brigadier General, or Colonel, of both the Regu- 
lar and Volunteer Service, who have taken in the 
war agsinst the Rebellion of 1861. By JAME3 GRANT 
WILSON. 

The following embrace a portion of the officers whose 
biographies will appear in this valuable illustrated work: 


Mason Gen. Unysses 8. Grant; Masog Gen. Davin 
Hunter; Mason Gen. J. A. MoCLesnanp; Masor Gan. 
Joun Pore. Baie. Gen. Narotzon B. Burorp; Bate. 
Gen. Evernsz A. Carn; Baic. Gen. Steraen A. Hurievt; 
Bric. Gen. Jouxn MoAeruun; Baic. Gzn, Ricuarp J. 
Oetzssy; Barc. Gew. Erzazer A. Parne; Bric. Gey. 
Joun H. Parmer; Barc. Gay. Bexzamin M. Parents; 
Barc. Gex. Joun M. Scuorrerp; Bric. Gen. Jamus 
Suretps; Bric. Gen. Joun B. Turcur ; Bare. Gey. 
Wm. H. L. Wattace. Co 


, 
Tuomas O. Osporn; Cor. Jutivs Ratrn; Cot. T. E. 

; Cox. Taomas J. Turner; Cou. Josep D. WEn- 
stez; Cor. Jonn B. Wyman. James Baunertt, Pub- 
lisher, 189 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. This work will 
be followed by a similar volume, containing Sketches, 
with te, of meritorious Illinois officers and soldiers 
of the Army below the rank of Celonel ; also of officers of 
the Navy trom Illinois, compiled by the same writer. 
Price 50 cents. 


[We shall be glad to aid in perpetuating the names 
of all who earn for themselves the gratitude and respect 
of their countrymen.) 
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Go Correspondents. 


J. RB. G—1. Do you regard it possible for 
sny influence to be exerted on the human mind except 
through the agency of the material senses? George 

has ssserted that “in this life a man can not be- 
come d by the love of God” except through the 
aid of sound and efficient material organs. But if we be- 
Jieve in the truth of animal magnevsm, is it not possi- 
bie to leave an impression on the mind by this means, 
independently of the external senses of the cranial devel- 





Ana, In the present life the mind is connected with the 
body, and one human being, so far as we know, has no 
means of exerting the power of his mind upon the mind of 
another except through his own organization upon and 
through the other’s organization. Suppose a man to be 
Blind, deaf, and without the power of feeling; so far as 
receiving impreesions from a fellow-man are concerned, 
he is as good as dead; and one might as well attempt 
to exert an influence on any other body of matter, and 
expect his friend’s mind to respond to it, as to exert it 
upon his body, thus paralyzed in all its powers. The 
Creator has endowed man with sight, hearing, tasting, 
selling, and f-eling for the express purpose of making 
those senses, through organization, a channel of communi- 
eation to the human mind; and has not given one man 
power to address another except through these agencies. 
We do not doubt that the Creator can speak directly to the 
thought or inner life and moral consciousness of a man 
without speaking to his ear, to his eyes, or to any other 
external sense. We have no doubt that persons impress 
each other when neither is conscious of the other's ap- 
proximate presence; but this is done by one mind and 
nervous system upon and through another nervous system, 
nor do we doubt the possibility of man being impressed by 
disembodied spirits; but it should be remembered that 
the being who is impressed has an organization through 
which to receive the impression. Animal magnetism is 
only a refined method of bringing one mind and body to 
actupon another mind and body without u-ing words; 
and you might as well magnet:ze a quarter of beef, and 
expect to reach the mind of the ox which once inhabited 
it, as to magnetize a human being whose nervous system 
was so destroyed in its tone and action that the mind of 
the subject could not be affected through it. 

People in discussing theology, peychology, or mental 
philosophy are very much afraid that too great stress will 
be laid upon the value and necessity of organization. 
We should remember that God made the bra‘n and nerves 
as really as he did the mind and soul, and that in this life 
he has instituted nerve and brain as a medium through 
which man must receive impressions from those who have 
nerveand brain. What God himself can do upon the 


soul, above and independently of organization in this life, | 


itis not for us to say; but that he d@ f | 
v5 a aan oe BANS | normal action of the other faculiies. There is such an 


healthy organizations through their organizations, we 
have no doubt; and what soul can do on soul when dis- 
embodied, it is unnecessary for us to discuss. It is quite 
sufficient to suppose that in the spiritual state soul can 
communicate with soul without the material brain, as we 


suppose it will be able to do, without pen, ink, paper, | 


types, musical instruments, and a hundred other devices. 


2. Would it not be possible to remove an excessive de- | 


yelopment of any organ by surgical means? Accidents 
frequent'y produce euch en effect, and I can not see any 
reason why a skillful operation snould not be successful. 

Ans, The organs through which men most frequently 
sin against dexency and good order are located too near 
the base of the brain to make such operations safe ; be 
sides, we doubt whether they could be employed with 
sufficient skill to be successful. 


A. P. B—Will mental | power increase as we | 


our strength and harden our muscles? Will 
memory impaired by sickness return ? 


Ans, Up toa certain point mental power is increased 
With the increase of muscular strength. After a certain 
point of health and vigor is reached, any additional labor 


and power. There is such a thing as drawing off to the 
muscles so much nervous stimulus that the brain, for 
mental effort, is not strengthened, if it be not reslly ex- 
hausted. Idiots generally have miserab’e bodies, and 
Persons reduced in bodily vigor by sickness suffer in 
memory and mental force. Some recover their memory 
after it has been impaired by sickness, and some do not. 





In such cases the general health should be improved, and 
thereby the brain and nervous system will be built up, and 
the mind and memory be improved, if not wholly restored. 


Hilton Sayre.—1. Can a person with a small 
d-velopment of Secretiveness and a large one of Con- 
scientiousness be guilty of bypocrisy ? 

Ans. Yes, we suppose so, if bypocrisy be defined to 
mean false pretense; but if it be required that an indi- 
vidual should maintain a long, harmonious, consistent 
course of deception and simulation, we think it is impos- 
sible. Besides, with large Conscientiousness and small 
Secretiveness there would be a continual tendency to a 
feeling of guilt for any wrong course, especially if any 
false pretense carried with it serious wrong to others; so 
that the individual would be harassed by apprehension 
and guilt, and not be able to act the part which should be 
put on; besides, with small Sevretiveness, a person is 
unable to act a borrowed or simulated character success- 
fully. The way such people generally deceive and falsify 
is to tell an outright falsehood bluntly and squarely, and 
by stout and unqualified assertions to stand up bravely for 
its support. But when one is to talk and act smoothly, yet 
feel rough, to be gentle, calm, and kindly in the exterior, 
while at heart cruel, malicious, and treacherous, larger Se- 
cretiveness and less Conscientiousness are indispensable. 

2. Do politeness and ly from 
Agresattonens ry Pred nvm Be a siaaene 

Ans. There is a great difference between kindness and 
politeness ; yet many persons who are kind are accounted 
polite. We suppose politeness to have in it a large share 
of respect ; that comes from Veneration, not from Appro- 
bativeness or Agreeableness. Urbanity, though it con- 
tains the element of politeness, also contains more of 
smoothness and polish than of respect. A person who is 
well bred, as it is calied, will speak smoothly, graciously, 
and genily to inferiors for whom it is not to be supposed 
any great degree of reverence or respect can exist. Per- 
sons who have Veneration but not the elements of smooth- 
ness and polish, when bronght in contact with superior 
persons, will bow, and express awe, reverence, and the 
profoundest respect, when there will be nothing like 
smoothoess or polish in their manifes'ations. But to come 
directly to the question, Approbativeness gives the desire 
to please; Agreeableness supplies the means through 
which urbanity, polish, sm»othness, and fascination of 
manner are expressed ; and if we add Veneration to give 
respect, it will deepen the impression of politeness; if we 
add Ideality, it will give brilliancy to smoothness. 


8. Does not a strong will, aided by large Imitation, 
frequently serve in place of the self-control said to be given 
by Secretiveness ? or, finally, is there not an organ which 
controls the undue manifestations others, and apart 
from that which gives duplicity and deceit ? 


Ans, Persons having a strong will can put restraint 
upon the body and the mind ; but, in general, this strength 
of will, even with large Imitation, will sometimes get off 
its guard unless Secretiveness be present to cover up the 


element in the mind as discretion, common sense, pro- 


| priety, or equipoise, which arises, we think, from a har- 


mouy and balance of faculties, and an equable tempera- 


| ment; but Cautiousness warns one of danger, and makes 


him circumspect. Secretiveness gives reserve, conceal- 
ment, and slyness to dv shrewdly that which may not be 
done openly; these are feelings common with man and 
the lower animals, but to these man adds intellectual and 


| moral powers, which modify the action of the organs that 


produce fear and cunning, and introduce considerations 
of circamspection and self-restraint not found in the blind 
animal feelings. 


————» eo 


Greenwoop Seminary.—This name sounds so 
much like the name of a noted place of sepulture that it 
hardly seems a fit one for the place of joyous youth of both 
sexes intent on obtaining an education. This school is 
beautifully situated at South Reading, Mass., and is under 


| the management of Mr. W. B. Wait, Principal, aod H. A. 


| Wait, Preceptress. Mr. Wait has also published a plan 
of muscle wiil not serve the purposes of mental clearness | 0's ‘model school edifice, in which he proposes to estab- 


lish a echool on a new and admirable plan, covering the 
whole ground of education from the primary to the colle- 
giaie de ent. One of the best ures ym it is, that 
all the puvi's have a university access to the profes-ors 
by meaus of daily lectures; while the subordinate teachers 
are not only to be supervised, but aided and instructed by 
the professors. We shail be glad to see Mr. Wait’s plao 


| fully tried. 
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Tae New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, with a Translation of Prof. Kloss’ Dumb-Bell In- 
structor and Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D.,. rietor of ihe Exsex Street Gymnasium, 
Boston. With illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1862. 12mo, cloth, pp. 274. Price $1, by mail, 
prepaid. 

This book gives an aecount of Dr. Lewis’s system of 
gymnastics, which has attracted so mach attention during 
the last two or three years. The “Gymnastic Monthly” 
contains much of the matter found in this work, especially 
the games, dumb-bell and club-exercises, etc. In addition 
to the special gymnastics, Dr. Lewis has introduced seve- 
ral valuable chapters on school desks and seats, ventils- 
tion, ete. The description of the Pangymnastikon, and 
the illustrated exercises, is a most marked feature. Dr. 
Lewis’s philosophy iosists upon light apparatus and free 
movements, as opposed to the heavy machinery of the 
ordinary gymnasium, and in this Dr. Lewis has our hear'y 
indorsement. We have insisted for years that every adult 
who needs to resort to gymnastics fur adequate exercise, 
requires that kind which comes from the use of light appa- 
ratus and easy, rapid motions. 


Biackwoop’s Eprvsurca Magazine, published by 
Leonard Scott & Co.,79 Fulton Street, New York. Price 
$3 a year. 

This v ble work its high reputation for 
vigorous articles, and the manly treatment of the great 
subjects discussed in its pages. We know of no maga- 
ine nm ore thorough and exhaustive in its methods, or one, 
in which more boldness is evinced in striking for or 
against subjects on which the world of opinion is divided. 





An Enotisu Grammar, by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 2-8 pages, price 75 c. 
A new educational work is before us, with whose simple 

and unpretending title we confess ourselves to have been 
much pleased at the outset; because we thought we saw 
in the utilitarian exclusion of all descriptions and exple- 
tives from the tifle-page an evidence cf the practical 
nature of the contents of the book. Thus encouraged, we 
looked further into it, and our prepossession was confirmed 
rather than disappointed. The author, in this work, bas 
again placed his youthful countrymen under obligations 
by opening a more direct way to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the science of language. We believe Mr. 
Quackenbos to have fully demonstrated now—if he had 
not before demonstrated—that he possesses a mind pecu- 
liarly adapted, both by nature and cultivation, to the task 
of compiling text-books on this science. His “ Advanced 
Course of Composition and Rhetoric,’ issued some years 
since, and now extensively used throughout the country, 
proved his capacity as a d-lles lettre writer; and we are 
pleased to find in this smaller work the same delightful sys- 
tem, the same ingenious, convenient and practical arrange- 
ment which characterized the former and larger. This 
work will, in our opinion, contribute much to the popular- 
ization of the science of grammar, of correct writiog and 
speaking, by removing much of the dullness which, by 
reason of the inadequacy of most text-books upon the 
subject, has heretofore enveloped it. And when we re- 
fiect tnat a knowledge of it is indispensable to an appre- 
ciative understanding avd a correct apprehension of the 
desires, thoughts, knowledge, and emotions of our fellow- 
men, and to an accurate communication of our own, we 
shall be the better able to judge of the advanteges which 
may be derived from a study of this work. We believe 
that a careful study of Mr. Quackenboa’ G will 
open to the student a clearer insight into the principles of 
the science, and enable him better to apply his knowledge 
and carry it out into practice than the same attention 
bestowed upon any other work. It is particularly adapted 
to precede the author's work on Rhetoric, which we huve 
before alluded to; and the explanation of the different 
clauses, whose distinguishing characteristics it is neces- 
sary to understand in order to a comprehension of the 
principles of punctuation, is very precise. In fact, there 
is an exactness in all the definitions which, apart from any 
other merit, ought to secure fur the work the approbation 
of all interested in the science which it so adequately sets 
forth. 
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Improvements made in the machinery for 
mannfscturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, pave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfec|ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 


Gold Pens. 
The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 


wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
on by th 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

TzxMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Mrs. Exviza De La Verens, 
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uy, e use of the Gold Pen. 

he Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen most be often condemned and a new one eelect- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
ieeered, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 


He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, acevrding to sze, the average wear of every 
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Teetn, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
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roof, and rug of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 
the TrRv® ExrPRession of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numercus patrons can attest. 
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PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN. 


After a litile unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Jostan Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows: 

THE REPORTING PEN, 
Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand ; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such as busi correspond 
bookkeeping, echools, public offices, and the like ; 

THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
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hanging the adj r 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, containing balf 
agross each. Persons orderimg a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS, 
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TILATING. 

The entire apparatus is situated in the b it, and 
the air received in the apparatus to be warmed through 
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The heat of this apparatus is liarly adapted to the 
warming of Green-houses and Conservatories. 

This apparatus, from its peculiar construction, is the 
only one that warms without vitiating the air. 

The Union Boiler is tested to bear any amount of press- 
ure required tothe square iach, though one-pound pressure 
is all tnat is ever used, and from its peculiar construction 
renders this Heater superior to all others in point of safety. 

It cannot be injured from the effect of steam, but if ac- 
eldents should otherwise occur, the apparatus need not be 
stopped to repair injury. 

Pampble's containing fall descriptions of this Heater 
furnished at the Main Office of the Company, 

0. 684 Broadway, New York. 
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OR, NEW YORK MONTHLY MAGAZINE oF im 
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NEW SERIES. 
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OFFICE, 87 PARK ROW. 
Chas. Reade, Author of “ The Cloister 
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Iona GRAPEVINES 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
AND AT WHOLESALE PRICES TO CLUBS. 
Twelve acres of the best hardy kinds, ch 
Delaware and Diana, in open na, and bm 2 M4 
acre under glass. New Price List now ready. Illustrated 
Catalogue, Sixth Edition, will be ready first of September, 
It is improved, and continu s to be the best Manual of the 
Vine in the language. Sent for 2 three-cent stamps. De 
scriptive Catalogue for one cent, containing much pertain. 
ing to the Vine. Also, Strawberry Plants, grown with 
greatcare. The two best kinds are—first, 3 and, 
second, Triomphe de Gand. Plants of these kinds ready 
for oe by the dozen, hundred, thousand, or greater 
number. 
“LANDMARKS AND IONA INDEX” 
Will be printed on fine r and published for 
One Dollar a@ year, entn elabe of six, four jon, or 
twelve, seven dollars; and twenty, tea dollars. Single 
numbers, ten cents. The matter, at the end of the year, 
will equal three good-sized volumes, and will constitate s 
Book of the Vine, a Fruit Book, a Book of the Garden, 
and a Book of the Farm. August raain 5 
. GRA 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., WY. 
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For Sale at 
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A. G. BENSON, President, 


Drnsmore’s Rarmroap GuImpE. 
The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
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Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria. 

Its Nature, History, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
on Hygienic Principles, with the Various Theories and 
Prac of the Medical Profession, by R. T. Trall, M.D: 

The fact that a large proportion of severe cases of Dip- 
theria prove fatal under Drag Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienically, death resu'ting therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at least. to demand for the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful te Price $' 00. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


A Frew Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 


Because it teaches you how to recover Health. 
Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

Bec auee it unfolds the true science of Homan Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Healtb. 

It enables you te dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It evables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 
ts doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

t tends to the cerrection of all Injurions habits. 

8 influence in society is in all Reformatory. 























ts teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 





prosperity and improvement of the Haman 

Published monthly for $1 a year. Specimens sent on 
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Great Domestic Work! 
DR. TRALL’S 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA : 


In Eight Parts—complete in One Volume. 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS AND NEARLY 1000 PAGES. 
A Complete Guide to Health, and Hydropathie Home 
t. No family can afford to be without it. 
Published b; FOWLER AND WELLS, 
. 808 Broadway, New York, 
And furnished by mail, postpaid, for $3 00. 
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INTERFERING APPLICATIONS FOR 


TS require the most thorough knowle of Pat- 

a= ond eoremnl care and attention in their pros- 

aod defense. . Txomas P, How, Counselor in 

Patent Cases, and author of “ How to Get a Patent,” who 

past five years had the entire control of our 

Office Department, has made this class of cases a 

, and has met with the most complete success in 

management. Patentees or applicants having busi- 

ness of this nature to confide to us, can rely on being 
properly served. FOWLER AND WEL 

308 Broadway, New York. 








Ir You Have Dyspxpsta, 
fend 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 
Upon Hygienic Principles, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Hits Towarp Purystoat Prr- 
FECTION: Ox, Taz Puttosopay or Human Beauty; 
showing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life ; and Avoid the In- 
firmities and formities of Age. By D. H. Jacqum. 
This is a book tor 
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Youre Women, and 
Youre Mzn— 
Everrsopy, 
in fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty, and 
Long Life, should Read it. The lowing are a few of the 
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InFanoy, 
CHILDHOOD, 
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| ve} Cuu 

OAL TURR, 
Diet, . 
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Womannoop, How To Live. 
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and mother, or as maiden. Illustrated with twenty beau- 
tifal Piates, and numerous Wood-Cu's. Price in muslin, 
gilt, $1. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 
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or $8 28 by mail 
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How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 
New Patent Law Entire, 
_e which many important changes have been 
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THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 
“THE AQUARIUS,” 


A new and most invaluable article, for which the subscrib- 
ers have received Letters Patent from the United States, 
and is offered to the public as the most complete and per- 
fect hand apparatus ever invented for throwing water. 

It will throw about Hight Gallons of water per minute, 
fifty feet high, with the yo of only one hand spplied 5 
being a most invaluable article for Wushing Windows, 
Washing Ca. es, Watering Gardens, §; ign 
Streets, Throwing on Liquid Com, eual as Wha 
Oil, Soap Suds, Tobacco Water, etc.; for Destroying 
Insects on Trees, Roses, and other Plants ; Pumping 
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etc.; Wetting Sails, Washing Decks, Starting Aque- 
ducts. Also, for Invalides, it is a most valuable Spray or 
Shower Bath, It is most invaluable for Arti ng 
Fires, and tor Wetting Roofs near Fires. In hundreds of 
cases great conflagrations might be avoided by the use 
of this simple ap tus. It isso portable that it can be 
used where no other article could be readily brought to 
bear. 


All who have seen and used the article speak in most 
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able Water Thrower. 
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A Book for Everybody who Writes or Talks. 


Tue Rieur Worp rw tHE Rigat 
PLACE: A New Pocket Dctionary and Reference 
Book; Embracing Extensive Collections of Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and Foreign Phrases ; 
Chapters on henge: for the Press, Punctuation, a 
Proof- Reading ; other Interesting and Valuable In- 
formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “How 
to Talk,” ete., ete. 

This comprehensive little volume contains the essence 
of three or four heavy works condensed into a size and 
form adapting it to the Desk or the Pocket, and afforded 
at a price which brings it within the reach of all; and no 
one who has occasion to use the English language, either 
in speaking or writing, should fail to procure it. We 
hazard nothing in pronouncing it almost 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE Writer AND SPEAKER. 
In the first place, we have in,a compact and reliable 
shape 
A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 
comprising a greater number of words of similar mean- 
ing, from which to make choice, than any other collection ; 
and enabling the writer or speaker to select, at a glance, 
THE RIGHT WORD, 

and say just what he means, and nothing more and noth- 

ing less—making his language fit his thought as one’s 

clothes should his person, and illustrating Dean Swift’s 
definition of style, 
“Peorzr Worps in Prorze Piacss.” 


This part alone is well worth the price of the whole 
work. It is followed by 
A DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, 
carefully compiled, and comprising all the more commonly 
used and important technicalities of the various Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, many of which are not found in 
the dictionaries in common use. The want of such a col- 
lection of words, in a compact and convenient form, has 
long been felt. Appended to the foregoing is an extensive 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 
containing everything that anybody need have occasion to 
use or understand, and a Collection of numerous 
FOREIGN PHRASES, 

Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, with their Pronuncia- 
tion; embracing all that are likely to occur in one’s gen- 
era] reading, and removing one of the greatest stumbling- 
blocks in the way of 

Tue UNLEARNED IN THE LANGUAGES. 

The reader would not think of asking more than this for 

Har « Dotiar; but we have given here, in addition, 

A CHAPTER ON PUNCTUATION; 

Hints on 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS; 
And Instructions in 
PROOF-READING, 

with illustrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired in marking proof-sheets. This instruction is indis- 
pensable to al] persons who wish to write for the press. In 
short, this work should be the 

POCKET AND DESK COMPANION 

or 


Tue OxaTor; 
Tus Desarter ; 
Tas Stump Speaker; 


Tus Eprror; 
Tue CLERGYMAN; 
Tae Lawyer; 
Tux Puysicran ; 
Tue Leeis.ator ; 
CoRRESPONDENT ; 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail, so soon as published, to any address, on 
receipt of the price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Hanp-Boox or Stanparp Puao- 


NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductor of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers, 


ete. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing wih the oy rr and proceed 
ing to the most rapid reporting style, in such a form and 
manner, with such fullness of explanation and complete- 
ness of illustration, and with such other features as t» fully 
adapt the work to the use of schovis and self-iustruction. 
816 duodecimo pages. Price, bound io muslin with em- 
bossed side-ti id, $1 25. 
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FOR PRODUCING DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Tue Germans, it is well known, are very 
successful in growing seed of asters, stocks, 
and balsams, that produce double and beauti- 
ful flowers. This is done by growing the 
plants crowded in pots, in a very poor soil, 
until the blossom buds are forming, when they 
are liberally watered every day with rich 
liquid manure. The effect is a few fine seeds 
that will produce perfectly double flowers 
instead of a great many poor seeds. Mr. 
James Eadie, in an essay read before the Pro- 
gressive Gardeners’ Society of Philadelphia, 
alluded to the fact in the following terms : 

‘Much depends upon the state of growth of 
the parent plant; if they are growing very 
luxuriantly previous to setting their seeds, 
the seeding will prove strong growers; but 
if, on the contrary, the plants are weak, and 
when setting, and while maturing seed, are 
stimulated into a strong and vigorous growth, 
the fruit will be larger, and the tendency to 
produce double flowers very much increased. 

“This is a fact well known to the German 
florists, who are proverbial for producing dou- 
ble balsams, asters, and stock-gilly-flowers. 
It also explains the reason why the dahlia 
and hollyhock flowers remained so long single, 
although the plants were as strong growers 
then as now, and why their seedings are so 
certain to degenerate, no matter how strong 
the plants are, unless every means are taken 
to stimulate them while setting and maturing 
seed. It may also explain why tulips and 
pansies are so generally produced single at 
this day, as any stimulus given to them, while 
in flower, causes the colors to run and inter- 
mix, thus spoiling their beauty in the eyes of 
crities, for any tendency to double flowers in 
these plants is accompanied by defective color- 
ing. 

‘: The best raiser of the stock-gilly that I ever 
knew, used to grow his plants in very small 
pots and poor soil, until the blossom buds 
began to form; he then planted them out in a 
bed of rich soil, and supplied them liberally 
with manure water, until the seeds were ripe, 
and from seeds so produced he had always a 
large proportion of plants that had double 
flowers, and the plants of a fine dwarf habit, 
which would not be the case when the stimu- 
lus was applied during all the period of their 
growth.—Erchange. 


a ete 


Prant a Vine. Reader, would you like 
to be a real benefactor at a small cost to your- 
self? Listen, and we will tell you how to do 
it—Plant a grapevine. The writer recently 
visited a grapevine in Hampton Court, En- 
giand, more than a thousand years old, which 
has borne bountifully every year, and glad- 
dened the eye and tickled the palate of genera- 
tions of royalty. Now, was not the person 
who planted that vine a benefactor ? and is it 





not worth even more than any endowment in 
brass, iron, or marble? Young man, erect for 
yourself an ever-living monument, by planting 
@ grapevine. We were led to these reflections 
by the advertisement of Dr. Grant, which ap- 
pearsinourcolumns. The perfection to which 
this fruit has been brought by our enterprising 
countrymen is truly remarkable. And we 
may now choose from a large number of sorts, 
or, what would be still better, obtain one or 
more of each. We shall, in this, at least, 
practice what we preach. 
ee 


Teans.—There is a sacredness in tears. 
They are not the marks of weakness but of 
power. They are messages of overwhelming 
grief, of deep contrition, of unspeakable love. 
If there were wanting any argument to prove 
that man was not mortal, 1 would look for it 
in the strong convulsive emotion of the breast 
when the soul has been agitated, when the 
fountains of feeling are rising, and when tears 
are gushing forth in erystal streams. Oh, 
speak not harshly of the stricken one weeping 
in silence. Break not the solemnity by rude 
laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise no 
woman’s tears; they are what make her an 
angel. Scoff notif the stern heart of manhood 
is sometimes melted into sympathetic tears ; 
they are what help to elevate him above the 
brute. I love to see tears of affection. They 
are painful tokens, but still mostholy. There 
is pleasure in tears—an awful pleasure. If 
there were none on earth to shed tears for me, 
I should be loth to live; and if no one might 
weep over my grave, I could never die in 
peace.—Dr. Johnson. 

ee 

Oaxum vs. Lint.—Dr. Sayre, surgeon of 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, states in a re- 
cent number of the American Times, that he 
has for many years used picked oakum instead 
of lint in all cases of suppurating wounds, 
and with great advantage. It has been used 
in a great number of gunshot wounds in the 
hospital, and army surgeons who have wit- 
nessed the results requested him to make the 
subject more generally known to the profes- 
sion. One advantage he names, is its greater 
power of absorbing and conducting the dis- 
charges, especially as compared with lint that 
is more than half cotton. Another is its cheap- 
ness. Lint is now sold at not much less than 
double its usual price. “‘ The finest picked oak- 
um,” he says, “ may be obtained in New York 
for ten cents per pound. If it were univer- 
sally adopted in the army, it would save many 
thousands of dollars to the government, and, I 
confidently believe, the life of many a soldier. 
And no surgeon who has once used it will ever 
resort to lint again—particularly if the lint is 
made of cotton.’* 

It would not"be the smallest change caused 
by the eat war, if it should make picking 
oskanthtrsctive business to amateurs. 
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